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CHarTer XXII. 


._—— was out in the street again. There was no fog that 
- evening, it was clear, dry and cold, with the bite of on- 
coming frost in the still air. Perhaps that was why her fingers 

felt so numb and icy. A quarter to seven by Theo’s clock. She 
- would just be in time to catch him at home, whether he was dining 
out or not. Oh! how thankful she was that Jock was clear out of 
her way; gone down to Southampton to see a friend off to India. 
He had told her that he would not get back till nine o’clock. 

A hansom was going slowly past as she reached the corner of 
the road, and in another moment it was speeding away with her 
at a sharp even trot. The clock in a neighbouring church struck 
seven as the horse turned into Berkeley Square. 

Awdrey's purpose was so clear, her passionate, burning sense of 
indignation so strong, that she had seen no obstacles to her 
course of action. Had she seen fifty she would still have leapt 
them at a bound. Conventionality—custom—decorum—the 
quen dira t’on, all these every-day things, had ceased to exist for 
her. She knew the truth herself; all she wanted now was that 
Simon Heron should know it too, and from her own lips. Besides, 
what did it matter to her what his servants thought or any one 
else who might happen to hear of her visit to him? Ina few 
hours she would be in the train on her way to Ennistreven. She 
would never willingly see any of these people again. Their faces 
would fade out of her life, she would forget, she would—a clutch 
of pain at her heart, fierce, insistent, not to be denied, pulled 
Awdrey up sharply at this point in her feverish reflections, She 
was out on the wide, deserted pavement, telling the cab to wait, 
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with her hand on the bell. A sedate-looking, elderly manservant 
opened the door. 

‘Ts Sir Simon Heron in?” asked Awdrey, a little hoarsely. 

“He is, ma’am,” answered the man respectfully, controlling 
every manifestation of his inward astonishment, “But he is 
dressing to go out to dinner.” 

“T will come in and wait. Please tell him that—that a lady 
wishes to speak to him.” 

She had very nearly said her name without thinking, but 
checked herself in time. 

The man hesitated, but his quick, trained eye took in the fact of 
this unexpected visitor’s well-bred air, of her youthful girlishness. 

“Will you step this way, please?” 

“This way” was across the hall into Sir Simon’s library and 
sanctum, the only room he inhabited constantly when alone in the 
house. A peat fire burnt in the tiled, old-fashioned fireplace, and 
before it, on a bear-skin rug, lay a large, brindled Danish boar 
hound. It rose slowly as Awdrey came in, stretched its long 
limbs, and raised its blunt, fierce-looking, bull-dog head and 
stared at her, 

“Here, Sigurd,” said the man-servant. But the dog lingered and 
thrust a tentative nose into Awdrey’s muff. Involuntarily her fingers 
caressed its brown, smooth head, with the little sharp-pointed ears. 

“Let him stay,” she said. And the man went out and softly 

closed the door. 
“*Awdrey remained standing where she was, her eyes noting 
every detail of the room; the large worn leather chairs, the many 
books, old and modern, the mezzo-tints on the walls. It was his 
room; the background of home against which she had never seen 
him. She remembered now that they were asked, she and Mrs. 
Praed and the Challises, to dine there next day to meet Jock. 
Then suddenly, when she had waited minutes that seemed like 
hours, when Sigurd, having sniffed her over, had gone back to his 
recumbent posture on the bear-skin rug, her eyes fell on some- 
thing vaguely familiar, though at first she could not believe their 
evidence. She moved across to where, in the further corner of 
the room, stood a small mahogany easel with a picture on it. 

Before her mind had had time to grasp what it was, and where 
she had seen it already, the peculiar workmanship of the fantastic 
black and gold frame had carried her back in thought to Porth- 
guavas and to Pierre de Lassans’ studio. 

“T picked that up in Venice, molto antico, as the old fellow said 
from whom I bought it. I daresay, though, he swindled me.” 
She could hear Pierre’s voice saying it. But what he had 
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thought worthy of framing in it she had happened never to know, 
It had disappeared from his studio, and when she had asked him 
why he did not put some sketch of his “in that nice old frame,” 
he had evaded the query with a vague answer. Now, from its 
carved, tarnished rim, her own self looked at her. No, not that, 
for she was turning away so that only the outline of her cheek 
was visible. When had Pierre done it? Why had he not shown 
it to her? Why was it here, of all places? Her heart beat in 
great slow throbs, and she was so engrossed in the train of 
thought towards which the sight of it drew her, that the door 
behind her opened and closed again without her knowing it. 

But she became conscious the next instant that she was no 
longer alone, and turning, found herself face to face with the man 
she had come to seek. 

Some ten minutes before, Simon, in the early stages of dressing 
for dinner, had been told by his man that a lady was waiting to 
see him, 

“T told her you were getting ready to go out, Sir, but she said 
that she must see you.” 

“ What sort of a lady, Macpherson? Young?” said Sir Simon 
with the glimmering of a prevision in his mind. 

“Quite young, Sir. A very young lady.” 

“ Where have you put her?” he asked sharply. 

“Tn the library, Sir.” 

“All right. I'll be down in two minutes.” 

But it was nearer ten, and in his haste he crumpled and 
discarded more than one white tie. As he tied and retied them, 
various thoughts shot across his slightly disturbed mind. 

“Can it be her? If so, something is up,” he said to himself, 
“and it must be something very serious for her to come to me here, 
There is only one thing that it can be. That accursed affair 
cropping up again.” Then having finally vanquished his tie, he 
ran downstairs and went. into the room. Awdrey was standing 
with her back to him, and the light that the shaded reading lamp 
threw on her figure was dim and subdued, but he recognised hor 
instantly, and, in part at least, his quick brain gripped and 
mastered the situation. 

“TI must apologise profoundly for keeping you so long waiting,” 
he said quietly, with nothing in his face or manner to betray that 
a visit from Awdrey Carhew at seven o'clock in the evening was 
not the most everyday thing inthe world. “I wasdressing. Won't 
you sit down ?” 

“No, thank you,” said Awdrey, her voice a little tired and 
hoarse, but speaking with the complete, almost curt self-possession 
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that is born of an intense inward excitement, “and I will not keep 
you long. I have merely come here to say, that I know now to 
whom I am indebted for the income I have been spending so gaily 
for these last four years, that I know now that it was munificently 
bestowed on me by you, in order to buy me off, but as Mrs, 
Cleland Foster assures me that you knew I was totally, blindly, 
ignorant of what passed between you and her as to the money at 
St. Aurélian, I need make no protestation on that score. I have 
been deceived all round, by her, by you, by every one, treated 
like a child—made a tool of.” 

She drew a long, quick breath, and stopped with white cheeks 
and blazing eyes, and such a look in her small, soft, mobile face, 
as changed its character completely. She leapt from girlhood 
almost from childhood—she was so young looking—under Sir 
Simon’s pitying eyes. 

“Don’t exaggerate the facts you have been told,” he said, moving 
nearer to her and looking steadily down at her. “I understand to 
the full what you are feeling about it, what you must feel, I 
would give—believe me—my right hand to have saved you 
from it, till the hour had come when it would no longer have 
mattered so much whether you knew or not. What meddling 
fool has babbled I don’t know and don’t care, but I do care that 
you should have been made to suffer, you who were free from all 
blame. But believe me, when I say also, that what you are feeling 
now will pass, and be of very little consequence to you in a 
future which with all my heart I hope may be a happy one. 
After all, there is Jock’s side of the question. You cannot blame 
me, if in days before I knew you I thought most of his welfare.” 

“ Please understand, that I don’t blame you in the least,—I 
cannot, and that’s the worst of it. You believed yourself to be 
dealing with adventuresses and acted accordingly, and the results 
justified you. You think now that I have come here because I 
found out about the money. You are wrong. When Jock camo 
to Ennistreven last summer and I saw him again for the first 
time after ten years, I had never spoken his name but once since 
I left Kyrlesmuir, no one had talked to me of him, I had no reason 
to think of him or remember him, I never did think of him or 
remember him, except in connection with a foolish, cruel joke 
played on a silly, credulous child. That is what I have come to 
tell you. I knew nothing, nothing, nothing.” 

Swift thought carried Simon Heron back to St. Aurélian, his 
interviews with Theo, his wavering impressions of Awdrey. 

“They never told you?” he said; “they used your name, and 
kept you in the dark all through?” 
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There was an amazed eagerness in his voice, and to Awdrey’s 
ears incredulity, and a kind of triumph. 

“ All through,” she answered steadily ; “though you naturally 
find it difficult to believe. It was not as you thought. I did not 
take part in the plot and then let myself accept a ridiculous story 
to aecount for the money which came to me.” 

A contraction of pain crossed her listener's face, but she did 
not see it, and went on with increased bitterness. 

“T remember that my sister asked me to sign some paper, a8 & 
witness, and said that there was no need for me to read it. I 
signed, of course. What was it?” 

“Tt cannot matter now,” said Simon Heron. “This is a 
hateful business. Do you suppose it does not humiliate me to 
think that I was such a blind fool, and did you an odious injustice? 
But the whole thing is past. There is nothing in it which need 
come between you and Jock.” 

Nothing which need come between her and Jock! The words 
seemed to her an outrage and filled her with a blind sense of 
revolt and hatred. 

“T have only one wish,” she said,—* that I may never see him 
again, or you.” 

She moved towards the door. But Sir Simon stopped her. 

“You hate me, in short,” he said; “that is very natural, but 
you are utterly unjust to Jock. What was done at St. Aurélian 
was my doing. He came to me after he had been in Cornwall, 
and told me that he hoped to make you his wife. As you may 
suppose, I was dead against any such project. He told me, that 
if he did not marry you he would marry no one. Then I thought 
things over and decided to go down to Porthguavas and find out 
for myself the kind of girl you were. After that, you know what 
I thought, from what I did.” 

The look in Awdrey’s eyes showed him that his words had 
failed to reach her. It seemed at once to entreat humbly, and 
protest proudly. | 

“Tell me,” she said, “on your honour that there is absolutely 
no tie between Jock and me!” 

For a moment they looked at one another in silence. The man 
could hear the girl’s heart beat. 

“On my honour,” he answered, “I am convinced that you are 
absolutely free. The essential, the indispensable requirement of 
a Scotch irregular marriage is mutual consent. In Jock’s case 
and yours there was none on either side. He believed the whole 
thing to be a joke; you were a child, and could not—of that I am 

certain—realise the importance of your own action.” 
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He was scanning her face pitilessly. It whitened and grew 
rigid. Pride or pain? He could not tell. 

“Do you suppose,” she said, “that if I had realised I should 
have let him—let myself——” she broke off. ‘I must go back,” 
she said. “I must go back.” And this time he made no effort 
to keep her. 

As he followed her across the hall, she spoke once in an 
indifferent, matter-of-course voice. 

“You will arrange about the money. You have lent me one 
thousand four hundred and fifty pounds. Some day, if I live long 
enough, I shall be able to pay it back to you.” 

He made no answer, and Awdrey felt a miserable, astonished 
pang of regret and self-disgust. 

He opened the hall door for her. Outside in the road the cab 
was waiting. The horse moved impatiently and the driver began 
to back it a little. 

Awdrey stood still on the doorstep and turned. The light from 
the hall shone on her white face. Simon could see that her lips 
quivered, though her eyes were bright and dry. 

“Forgive me,” she said, in so low a whisper that he rather 
guessed the words than heard them. She put out her hand; he 
took it for an instant, then put her into the hansom, and standing 
bare-headed on the pavement watched it swing round and drive 
away. He caught a last glimpse of Awdrey’s set profile as it 
went by. She was sitting upright looking straight before her, 
and did not turn her head. 

Simon Heron went slowly back into his library, wrote out a 
telegram and rang the bell. 

“Tell Mrs. Parker that I am dining at home, anything cold 
that she has will do, and send out this wire at once, Macpherson.” 

He flung himself into a chair and began to smoke, then got up 
and walked about the room, pausing at last in front of the pastel 
he had brought with him from Porthguavas, The memory of a 
conversation came back to him: 

“ Hulloa, Simon, isn’t that meant for Awdrey ?” Jock had said 
the first time his eye fell on it. 

“ Yes, I believe so,” he had answered, “ nice bit of work, isn’t 
it? I wanted to buy something of De Lassans the other day, 
and fancied that more than anything.” 

“Well, I don’t think much of a picture which is al] hair and no 
face to speak of, and I don’t know anything about technique.” 

“Ah! Ido. It’s a clever piece of work.” 

“You'd better give it to me as a wedding-present,” said Jock, 
laughing ; “ it’s a splendid likeness of her hair, at any rate.” 
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Simon Heron lifted the pastel off the easel, and looked at it 
long and closely. It was a mere suggestion of her, as Pierre 
de Lassans had said, yet it served to call up before him that new 
impression of her face as he had seen it a quarter of an hour ago. 
No, whatever its ultimate destiny, this profil perdu of Awdrey 
Carhew would not find a place among his gifts to her husband. 

“ Jock cannot get here till nine,” he thought, as he put it back 
in its place, 

Jock, driving on his way from the station, caught sight of an 
illuminated clock-face, and congratulated himself on the punctu- 
ality of the train he had come by. There could be no reason, 
he reflected, why he should not go back and change and still have 
time to spend an hour at Cadogan Place. He had not said 
anything about coming. But Aunt Praed would understand 
that, as he had not seen Awdrey all day—or would be tactful 
enough to appear to. She would take a nap in the intervals of 
knitting, she always did. He could see the familiar, stiffly- 
furnished room, looking large in the rather dim lamp-light, and 
Awdrey in her black evening dress. She always wore black or 
white in the evening, because, she said, they were the most 
economical. She was a thrifty little soul, very different from 
most women—Angie Challis, for instance. 

“ Angie and I should have been in the workhouse long ago,” he 
thought, smiling. 

Arrived at his destination, he let himself into the house, half 
crossed the hall, and stopped surprised at sight of Simon Heron, 
who had opened the library door. 

“Why, I thought you were dining out!” he said. 

“T was prevented at the last minute,” said Sir Simon; “ come 
in here, Jock, I want to speak to you.” 

“T’m very short of time,’ Jock said remonstratingly. ‘ You 
see,” he added as he came into the library, “I want to get 
down to Cadogan Place—what’s up?” 

“ Awdrey Carhew has been here,” said Simon. 

“Here!” exclaimed Jock, “what for? Did Angie bring 
her?” 

“She came alone. Perhaps you can guess who has been 
talking to her about the Kyrlesmuir business and its sequel. 
Jock, I thought you would have had the elementary prudence to 
keep your mouth shut on that subject, You vowed that you 
would,” 

“T have never mentioned it to a living soul since then,” said 
Jock emphatically—then his face changing and turning scarlet: 
“ She—no, she would never do it,” he stammered. 
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“Wouldn’t she? She has, or at any rate, she has said some- 
thing which set Awdrey questioning her sister.” 

“You mean that she has found out about that cursed money 
business ? ” 

“Yes, and more also, much more. She never knew, till to-day, 
of the attempt to prove the marriage valid. Her sister waited 
to tell her, I suppose, till her participation was absolutely 
necessary, and it never was necessary.” 

Jock swore irritably. “I haven’t a notion what you mean!” 
he said. ‘ You certainly told me——” 

“T was taken in, that’s all,” said Sir Simon, interrupting him. 
A fuller explanation did not seem to make much impression oa 
Jock, He had but one idea, one purpose. To go to Awdrey and 
“put things straight.” 

“They won't be put straight quite so easily as that,” Sir 
Simon told him; “she takes it very hard, and I doubt if she'll 
see you.” 

“Qh yes, she will,” said Jock, and was gone. 

When he reached the Praeds’ house he was shown into an 
empty drawing-room. He waited, growing frantically impatient. 
A dress rustled down the stairs, but he knew it was Mrs. Praed’s 
substantial footfall that went with it. She hurried to meet him, 
flushed and agitated. 

“My dear boy, an extraordinary thing! Miss Carhew has 
gone, that is, if she has caught the train. She came in just 
before dinner, and said she had been with her sister and had had 
bad news—and must go home at once. I did my best, entreated 
her to wait till to-morrow, and not go off in that mad way, 
without dinner, but I might as well have talked to the wind.” 

“How long ago?” shouted Jock. “The train, when did it— 
does it go?” 

“Ten minutes to ten, I think—or was it twenty? I will look 
in the time-table and make sure.” 

Before she could realise his intention, Jock was half-way down- 
stairs, 


Caarrer XXIII. 


A snapow had fallen upon Ennistreven, the shadow of the 
trouble that is never spoken of, and consequently never forgotten. 

A telegram had arrived late one evening, telling Mrs. Gerrard 
and Miss Carhew that they might expect Awdrey by the following 
morning boat from Amberley. This could only mean one thing, 
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they felt sure: the downfall of that castle in Spain that each had 
been building more or less secretly for the child to live in. It 
did not prepare them to see Awdrey so singularly changed, 
so apparently indifferent to their bewilderment and poignant 
anxiety. 

“If you wish it,” she said, “I will tell you what has happened, 
and why Iam here. It is not what you suppose, and whoever is 
to blame, Jock Heron is not. I have quarrelled with Theo, If 
you love me as much as I have always believed, you will not ask 
me to tell you more than that—not yet, you will let me have 
peace and quiet, which is all I want.” 

They assured her that it should be as she wished, that they 
would wait till she was ready to give her whole confidence, of her 
own free will, after which the subject was put aside, and they set 
themselves to make the many little preparations for Christmas 
which had suddenly lost all interest and zest, and had become 
merely burdensome. 

Christmas at Porthguavas still kept some of the old-time flavour, 
and Awdrey’s pleasure in it had been their pleasure ever since 
she first came to them, At Christmas time she always seemed 
to them a child again, with her keen delight in the presents she 
received, and still more in those she saved for and planned, 
presents for them and Becky, for the old people and fisher- 
children down at Porthguavas, and the other children at Ennis- 
treven farm. 

She had bought this year’s gifts in London, and had written 
boasting of wonderful and delightful bargains. “ How I shall 
enjoy showing them to you,” she added. But when they came 
to pass, the unpacking and the showing proved a poor business, 
and even Becky’s exclamations of, “ Fay, that’s grand!” sounded 
half-hearted. 

Awdrey found herself alternating between moments of intense 
nervous excitability and weary hours of listlessness and indiffer- 
ence. She wanted more than anything to be alone, or with 
someone who would be quite unconscious of what she felt, instead 
of patiently trying to respond to her slightest change of mood, as 
the people who loved her did. 

Two days after her return, Pierre de Lassans was busy painting 
in his studio. It was the early half of a wet afternoon, not a 
downpour, but a Cornish drisk, and there was nothing better 
todo. Time had hung a little heavily on his hands during the 
last few weeks. He had woke up to the fact that Porthguavas 
and Ennistreven were places of rather limited attractions, in 
Awdrey Carhew’s absence. He was thinking of her as he worked 
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and whistled this afternoon, and saying to himself that presently 
he would walk up and take a cup of tea with “ Mesdames Tantes,” 
and hear the latest news from town. And just then a sharp rap 
sounded on the outer door. Pierre went and opened it, thinking 
only of the possibility of seeing the postman; but outside in 
the grey, clinging wet, on the top step of the ladder-like 
stairs, he saw, to his profound amazement, the subject of his 
thoughts. 

“ Well,” said Awdrey, closing her dripping umbrella and 
advancing into the room, “aren’t you pleased to see me? You 
look as if I was a ghost.” 

“ Pleased certainly—ravished,” answered Pierre, taking posses- 
sion of the umbrella and recovering his self-possession, “and 
astonished, but astonished! I thought you were in London still, 
and I see you suddenly appear, piff, paff, without warning, in my 
poor studio like a fairy.” 

“A dazzling apparition ?” inquired Awdrey ironically. “Hardly, 
in my oldest of old serge frocks. How are you? What have you 
been doing in my absence?” 

She walked up to the easel and stood contemplating the half 
finished picture thereon. Pierre looked at her, consideringly and 
attentively. What was there that was strange and new about 
her, in the expression of her face, in the tone of her voice, both so 
well known to him? He could not quite tell yet, but his quick 
intuitive perception told him that there was some subtle differ- 
ence, though wherein it lay he would have been sorely puzzled to 
explain. 

“Oh! nothing in particular, just my usual train train. I’ve 
wiped it out twice since you went away, it did not go well; it is 
coming better now, don’t you think?” 

“ Yes,” said Awdrey indifferently, turning away and glancing 
round the room. “ By the way, Pierre, I have a bone to pick with 
you. Perhaps you don’t know what that means? J'ai un swet 
de querelle avee vous, enfin. What right had you to paint my 
portrait unknown to me, and then sell it to a stranger, without 
my leave—I conclude that you did not give it away—any more 
than a photographer would have, to take, and then sell, my 
photograph without my leave ?” 

She spoke with a certain asperity, or, as Pierre mentally put 
it, “d'un ton cassant,” that he had never known her use. He 
was so taken aback, that he got furiously red, and for a minute 
said nothing. 

“ Why do you say that? Howdo you know? Who told you?” 
“Ah! you admit the fact, then?” 
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“Certainly I admit it. Iam sorry if it has annoyed you, but 
after all, Sir Simon is not le premier venu, he is not in the least 
a stranger, indeed I thought he was a friend of yours.” 

“Then you thought wrong, and I cannot understand why he 
should have wished to buy it. Did you let him have it for very 
little ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Pierre, profoundly nettled by her 
manner. “On the contrary, he gave me—insisted on giving me 
—fifty pounds for it. It was more than I should have asked for 
a mere sketch like that, had I ever thought of asking anything. 
But I always meant to keep it for myself, to be my own loved 
possession, a memory of you and of this dear happy summer in 
Cornwall. Audri,” suddenly taking her ungloved hands in his 
and holding them, “are you so angry with me for parting with 
it? Do you think that I did not put sufficient value on it? I 
knew I could do another of you, and it so happened I wanted 
some money badly just then. Won't you forgive me?” 

Pierre was hardly aware how sentimental he looked at that 
moment, but he was made aware of it by the mocking gleam in 
Awdrey’s brown eyes, the sound of her cool laugh. 

“My dear Pierre, you look exactiy as you did when we were 
acting together at St. Aurélian. Do you remember? Pierrette 
and Pierrot and the bad Harlequin. Ah! yes,” with a sudden 
change of manner, “ he was a bad Harlequin!” 

The smile died on her lips, and she drew her hands away 
sharply, with an expression of pain in her face that made it look 
years older. 

Pierre forgot his own mortification. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” he asked gently. 

“Nothing whatever, except that I am in a bad temper and 
wanted to vent it on some one, and now having made myself dis- 
agreeable to you, I will go on my way.” 

“But it is raining.” 

“ What does that matter? Besides, it is going to clear. You 
know you always tell me our climate is like a charming woman— 
full of surprises. I am going for a walk along the cliff. No,” 
seeing that he was about to ask if he might come too, “I want 
to be alone. I shall be back to tea at four, if you like to come 
then. Au revoir.” 

She left him as brusquely and unexpectedly as she had come. 

“ Tiens, tiens, tiens,” said Pierre half aloud, as he went back 
to his painting, “and nothing the matter? She may say that 
for ever, she cannot deceive me, who know her. Something has 
happened, but what? And why did she come here, if not to 
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ask about that unlucky pastel? Ab, my friend, one thing is 
sure—she is no longer le bon gargon for you or anyone else.” 

Awdrey walked rapidly and steadily for close on an hour, 
during which the rain ceased and the sky grew palely blue, and 
at the end of the time she found herself nearing, on her homeward 
way, that spot on the cliff where she and Simon Heron had sat 
together, not so many weeks ago. 

The blackberry bushes were despoiled, the bracken and the 
heath alike sodden and brown: only here and there was a lingering 
gleam of yellow gorse. But she recognised the place when she 
came to it, and paused, going back in fancy to that afternoon, 
recalling, or rather trying to recall how life and the world had 
looked to her then. Life, full of delightful, deeply interesting 
possibilities: the world a pleasant place, seen of late through 
new atmosphere, vague, indefinite and transfiguring. With a 
child’s reckless confidence she had let herself be happy in the 
society of a man whom capricious fate had made congenial to her, 
whom she understood by instinct, in spite of all the barriers of 
her youth and his experience. They seemed so near the confi- 
dence which sweeps away all such barriers. 

But all that had been mere vanity and self-delusion on her 
part. From the moment he first grasped her identity—he among 
the audience in that long, bare casino room at St. Aurélian, she on 
the stage absorbed in her foolish little part—to the moment when 
she last parted from him, he had seen in her a wife for Jock. 
At first, a wholly undesirable wife, the kind of person a man 
would try and save a young fellow from, by no matter what 
means; and later a possible wife who might be made the best of. 

Ah! why could she not accept that fact, and face it bravely 
without such an intensity of pain? What ill fate had befallen 
her, that amidst all the other misfortunes, her quarrel with Theo, 
her bitter mortification over Jock, the intolerable prospect of 
having to tell her aunts the whole story from beginning to end, 
all these hateful, unbearable things, there was yet one thing 
worse and harder to bear than all! She had not come out of 
them intact, with the inner freedom of heart which might have 
given her courage for her clouded future. She had allowed herself 
to drift open-eyed into caring for a man who did not care for her. 
Looking back now she wondered at herself, and yet recognised 
that what had happened had been the inevitable. For can one 
allow or disallow a sentiment of that kind? By the time we 
have realised its existence is it not always beyond our poor 
control? What we have given we have given, and can never 
retake. 
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During many minutes she stood there, in a silence of nature 
stirred only by the wash of the waves far down below, the gentle 
dripping of the big moisture drops from the blackberry bushes, 
so absorbed in thought that all consciousness of her physical 
surroundings was blotted out. Then mechanically she turned 
and went on her way down the sloping path by the cliffs 
edge. 

And from below, Jock Heron saw her coming toward him, 
a slender, dark-clad figure against the pale brightness of the rain- 
washed sunset sky. He had arrived at the Rectory the night 
before, and had been unable to make up his mind as to his future 
action, except on one point. 

He must see Awdrey first alone. He could not go to Ennis- 
treven and risk either missing her or meeting her in the presence 
of others. All the morning he had wandered about, hoping to 
meet her, but the weather had been against it. He had quite 
given up all hope of seeing her that day, and had come out merely 
to get exercise and cheat his own restlessness. And there she 
was coming swiftly towards him. 

Jock stood still. He saw that she was not looking towards 
him, that she was wholly unaware of his presence, that her eyes 
were fixed on the wet path that lay before her little hurrying 
feet. 

He stepped back, and waited till she was almost beside him. 

“ Awdrey!” he said, in a voice at once gentle and eager. He 
was afraid of startling her. 

“You here!” standing still and gazing at him with wide, 
reproachfnl eyes. 

“ Yer, [am here, as you see,” answered Jock. ‘“ Why not? Or 
rather, of course Iam here. You must have known that I should 
lose no time in coming to you, after what has happened. Simon 
told me everything that night when I got back. I went off to 
see you then and there, but you had started. I followed you to 
Paddington, but was ten minutes too late.” 

“You might have written,” said Awdrey, “you might have 
waited. You know now how much or rather how little of it all 
was my fault. You must be able to understand something of 
what I have suffered and gone through since I have known of it, 
what bitter, undeserved humiliation. How could you think 
—how could you suppose——” 

She broke off in uncontrollable agitation. 

“That the little girl who was so fond of me at Kyrlesmuir, of 
whom I was so fond, had remembered me? There was nothing 
80 very astonishing in that,” said Jock tenderly. “If I, Awdrey, 
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instead of Simon, had gone four years ago to St. Aurélian, the 
upshot of it all might have been very different.” 

“ Ah, if——” 

Her heart leapt with a wild throb, not of regret, but of thank- 
fulness. If that had happened, the chances she knew stood at 
ten to one, that she would have married Jock Heron and found 
out her mistake too late. 

“There is nothing irreparable,” he said quickly, misinter- 
preting both words and tone; “ nothing has happened that need 
make the least difference between you and me, Awdrey darling, 
I want you to be my wife. I have wanted it for a long time. 
Simon has entirely acquiesced, he wishes it as much asI do, I 
should have proposed to you while you were at the Praeds’, but 
you put me off. I wish to goodness I had, then you would have 
been spared half at least of all this miserable worry.” 

“You couldn’t save me from the worst part of it,” said Awdrey 
bitterly. “Jock, I don’t want to marry you. It is useless your 
asking me now.” 

She turned away and began to walk on. 

“Why now, more than then?” said Jock piqued, hurt and 
astonished in almost equal proportions by the finality of her 
manner. He had expected a semblance of refusal, had even 
looked forward to the pleasure of persuading her to yield; but 
this was the unexpected. 

“ Awdrey, I think I understand how much your pride has been 
wounded, but for goodness’ sake do not let that make a barrier 
between us! If we are fond of each other, what can it all 
matter? You are morbid about it now; by this time next year 
you will have forgotten it all, by this time next year, whatever 
you may say now, I believe that we shall be happily married.” 

“T shall never be happily married,” said Awdrey. ‘It is true 
that I was fond of you as a child at Kyrlesmuir, but after I had 
been told that what happened there was only a joke, a cruel, 
foolish joke, I never thought about you—if I could help it—and a 
child so soon forgets. It was quite untrue that I ever had the 
least sentiment about you. Surely—surely Sir Simon Heron 
must have told you what I said to him?” 

“Yes, but he thought——” 

“That I did not mean it?” 

“He thought,” said Jock, reddening and speaking in a hurt 
voice, “that you said things in a moment of anger which you 
would not say again to me if I came and asked you to be my 
wife. I was wholly misled, then? You never thought of there 
being a tie between us? When I was here last summer I was no 
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more to you than any other man you had just met might have 
been ?” 

“Last summer?” Awdrey answered, “I don’t know. Listen,” 
she put up her hand to stop his speaking. “I only know I have 
fully made up my mind. I am very grateful to you for asking me 
—you are acting most honourably—but, I will not marry you.” 

Even now, in the face of so uncompromising a refusal, Jock 
was convinced that it was pride alone that stood in his way. 

“T beg of you,” he cried with some heat, “don’t be so absurd as 
to sacrifice yourself and me to the mistaken idea that you are 
bound to assert your dignity ; and as to being grateful to me— 
what rubbish! We care for each other, that is sufficient. 
Nothing else is worth taking into consideration.” 

“Only one thing,” said Awdrey, speaking this time in a 
changed and very gentle voice, and looking at him with a return 
of friendliness in her sweet eyes that till then had been coldly 
hostile. ‘Only one thing. That I don’t care for you. If 
nothing of all this had happened I still could never truthfully 
say that I love you; and you are too good a fellow—I am far too 
fond of you to pretend toa feeling that can never possibly be 
mine.” 

Slowly, slowly her words filtered into Jock’s mind, and 
quenched his ardour in an immeuse and injured astonishment. 

Awdrey divined, not the astonishment, but the sense of injury, 
and was smitten with remorse. 

“Oh, Jock,” she exclaimed, “I am fond of you, and God knows 
I never meant to—to hurt you, to draw you on only to gratify 
my own vanity! I honestly thought that you—that you only liked 
me as you had liked scores of other girls, and that it would come 
to nothing.” 

Her words hit the mark more nearly than she was aware, and 
angered him. 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “ when you were asked to stay at the 
Praeds’ you knew perfectly well that it could only mean one 
thing; you knew that I intended to propose to you.” 

“Yes,” said Awdrey, “you are quite right, I knew it. I ought 
to have refused to go. I was not certain—no, it was not that! 
It was because you were a good match, and I knew how much my 
people wished me to marry you.” 

Jock was at all times easily appeased, and this little confession 
of human weakness on Awdrey’s part completely mollified him. 

“Look here,” he said smiling, “‘ you say yourself you are fond 
of me. In your eyes that doesn’t seem to mean much, but 
supposing I am content with it, supposing I take the risk ?” 
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“Tf you are ready to,” Awdrey answered, “Iam not. That is 
not enough for me, and I have no right to marry you.” 

A sudden keen suspicion crossed Jock’s mind. 

“Ts it that you care for someone else?” he asked. 

Awdrey made no answer. Her heart beat in great throbs, a 
deadly fear lest he should guess the truth assailed her. 

They had reached the foot of the lane leading up to Ennis- 
treven, 

“Good-bye,” she said, holding out her hand. 

But Jock did not take it. 

“ Awdrey,” he said resolutely, “I think that, as things are, I 
have a right to ask you whether there is another man in 
question ?” 

“T do not care for you,” answered Awdrey with white lips, 
“ that is all I have to say.” 

Jock stood where she had left him and watched her hurrying 
figure disappear between the low granite walls in the fast gathering 
twilight. 

“Tt is de Lassans, of course,” he said to himself, “de Lassans!” 
He felt that Awdrey had fooled him. He had never been the 
object of her romantic regrets and ambitions; his conviction that 
all through the dividing years she had cherished a sentimental 
and touching belief in the existence of a tie between them was an 
entire delusion. He was in no mood to admit that Awdrey was 
not, could hardly be, held responsible for a delusion, the existence 
of which she had never suspected. He felt, just then, that a girl 
who could prefer Pierre de Lassans to himself was capable of 
any perversity, even of having deliberately led him on s0 as to 
have the triumph of refusing him. 

By the time he saw Sir Simon Heron he had reached a calmer 
and more reasonable point of view. He and his uncle met first at 
dinner and talked sport and politics throughout the meal. Not 
till they were smoking in the library did Jock make any allusion 
to his journey west or its result. But he had not worn the air of 
a conquering hero, and Sir Simon had drawn his own conclusions. 

“She has refused me,” said Jock abruptly, after spending some 
silent minutes in roaming up and down the room. He came and 
stood at the edge of the bear-skin rug, and poked Sigurd gently 
with his foot as he spoke. But Sigurd, knowing the touch, only 
stirred and snored amicably. 

Sir Simon, lounging in a large, low chair by the fire, with his 
eyes on the Times, moved slightly and looked up. 

“Indeed?” he said. 
“ Does that mean you are not surprised?” inquired Jock in » 
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slightly offended tone. “I confess that I was. I think [ had 
every reason to be.” 

“Ts one ever surprised at what a woman does in these cases? 
And in her case there are special circumstances to be taken into 
account. I own I thought it possible—and natural—that she 
might refuse you at first.” 

“Oh! it’s not pride or any rot of that sort. She says, quite 
frankly, that she doesn’t care for me.” 

Simon twisted the points of his moustache and said nothing. 

“T see exactly how things went,” Jock continued ; “ it’s as clear 
as daylight. If I had proposed to her before the smash came she 
would have said ‘ Yes.’ If I could have seen her before she left 
London she would have said ‘Yes,’ but she had two wretched days 
alone at Porthguavas, and she was bitter against me because of 
what you did—the money arrangement and all that—and so he 
got his opportunity.” 

Sir Simon stared at him. 

“Who got his opportunity ? ” 

“Why, Pierre de Lassans, of course. She wouldn’t own in so 
many words to caring for someone else, but when I put it to her 
that there was another man in the case she made not the slightest 
attempt to contradict me. Besides, her face was enough. Queer 
fancies women take, don’t they? He’s a clever little chap, I 
admit, and paints well, but when you've said that you've said 
everything. I daresay it’s not an engagement, or if it is he 
won't stick to it; you know those French fellows always expect 
money with their wives, and she hasn’t a penny piece.” 

Sir Simon spoke curtly and quickly. “You may be right about 
this—or you may not. Granted that she cares for de Lassans, it 
is pretty certain his parents will prevent him from marrying 
her. What are you going to do? Wait, and try your luck 
again ?” 

His words were an amazement to Jock, the way in which he 
said them an annoyance. . 

“Hardly! I tell you I begged her to marry me and not let 
her pride stand in the way, and she made it quite plain that 
pride had nothing to do with it, that she simply didn’t care for 
me. I should say I have done all that can be expected of me, 
Even you can’t make out that I’m called upon to wait till de 
Lassans has thrown her over, and ask her to take me as a pis 
aller,” 

Simon smiled faintly. ‘ No,” he said, “even I don’t ask that 
of you.” 

Jock was feeling in his waistcoat pocket. Presently he held 
VOL, CXXXII, 2D 
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out his open band, on the palm of which lay a small gold ring, 
set in turquoises. 

“That,” he said, “is the historic ring which I gave her at 
Kyrlesmuir. I found it here when I got back to-day. I suppose 
she sent it to me as an excuse for writing what women call ‘a 
very sweet note.’ You know how they always must write just 
when there is nothing more to be said. I’m going to keep it as a 
reminder of my one attempt at matrimony and a warning against 
any other.” 

Sir Simon had taken the ring, and was looking down at it with 
apparent curiosity. The stones, which were very poor ones, had 
faded and turned green. He gave it back to Jock without remark 
of any kind. 


(To be continued.) 














Militia Life in Georgian Days. 
By LADY NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE. 


In 1759 George II.’s reign had already lasted thirty-two years. 
During a great part of that time the country had been involved | 
in warfare. In this year, the last but one of the King’s life, 
his forces were actively engaged against France by land and sea. 

Wherever the interests of England had come into collision 
with those of the French nation, the question of supremacy was 
being decided by force of arms. Men and material had to be 
found to carry on the widespread contest which was being fought 
out in Europe, Asia and America, All the available troops were 
needed to supply the demands made upon them. We had no 
loyal, large-hearted and self-sacrificing colonies able and willing 
to come to the aid of the Mother-country. It followed that 
extraordinary efforts became necessary to increase and mobilise 
the militia. They were required not only to defend the shores 
of Great Britain against the often-repeated threat of an invasion 
by France, but also to be ready to take the field should such 
an emergency arise. 

Parliament proved ready and prompt to perform its share 
in the undertaking, and “liberally bestowed the nation’s money ” 
for the increase of the militia. All that remained was to find 
the human element patriotic and zealous enough to submit to 
the discipline and drill requisite to transform the raw country 
material into trained bands of soldiers. 


“ Yet,” says Smollet, “how zealous soever the legislature might be in 
promoting this institution, and notwithstanding the success with which 
many patriots exerted their endeavours through different parts of the 
kingdom in raising and disciplining the militia, it was found not only 
difficult but almost impracticable to execute the intention of the parlia- 
ment in some particular counties where the gentlemen were indolent and 
enervated, or in those where they looked upon their commanders with 
contempt,” 
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The county of Warwick showed no lack of patriotism at this 
critical period. Its landed proprietors were not to be ranked 
among the “indolent and enervated gentlemen” who tried to 
shirk the burden of first raising their quantum of recruits and 
then of helping to train them into a state of efficiency. The roll 
of the officers of the Warwickshire militia regiment of that date 
includes on its list some of the oldest names in the county. 

The requisite number of men were enrolled, though not without 
difficulty. When the average percentage of recruits was sought 
for in the neighbouring towns and villages, the able-bodied 
population at this juncture seemed, curious to relate, composed 
of men who maintained their ages were either over sixty or under 
eighteen. 

Even after the companies were formed minor difficulties had 
to be overcome. The adjutant of the regiment writes to the 
major from Warwick to complain that “not one of the men you 
was pleased to recommend for sergeants have attended the drill 
that has been established here for some time past by Lord 
Denbigh’s orders, which obliges me to send three others in their 
room who I know to be perfect in the new exercise.” 

This was in March, but by midsummer the Warwickshire 
militia had made sufficient progress to be able to respond to 
further demands on its patriotism when summoned to take the 
field in a distant county and practice campaigning in conjunction 
with other bodies of the same arm. 

The order came addressed to the Earl of Hertford, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county. It is headed “George Rex,” and 
signed “ W. Pitt.” The date is 6th of July, 1759. 

The docament states that— Repeated intelligence” having 
been received “ of the actual preparations making in the French 
ports to invade this kingdom and of the imminent danger of 
such invasion being attempted.” ... “Our will and pleasure 
is and we do hereby order you with all convenient speed to draw 
out and embody all the militia of the county of Warwick... 
to be held in every respect ready to march, as occasion shall 
require, to such ports within this kingdom as we shall judge 
proper to assign them .. .” 

Lord Denbigh, the colonel of the regiment, lost no time 
in giving effect to the royal command. He issued his orders 
for their march for Salisbury to begin on July 18th. For this 
purpose the Warwickshire were divided into two divisions. 

The first division, under Lt.-Colonel Shirley, with Sir Harry 
Parker, and Captains Mordaunt, Bromley and Greathead, were 
to go to Stratford-on-Avon. The second, under the colonel, 
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Lord Denbigh, with his major, Sir Roger Newdigate, and Captains 
Skipwith, Craven and Gregory, were to go to Warwick. 

This latter division was soon on the march again. On the 
2ist Sir Roger's old friend, Lord Litchfield,* of Ditchley in 
Oxfordshire, invites all the officers to dinner in the following 
note :— 


“Dear Bart.,—I hope the honest men of Warwickshire will 
not pass through our county with an imagination that we are 
more indolent in regard to the public security than any other 
epot in this island. 

You will at the same time allow me to mix private sentiments 
with the public concerns and submit to your care the enclosed 
card, which, if not contrary to your discipline, will afford great 
pleasure to your affectionate friend and servant, 

LitcHFIELD.” 


We get further tidings of the progress of this special militia 
battalion from the sprightly letters of Sophia, Lady Newdigate, f 
who with other ladies had followed their husbands on this mimic 
campaign. 

Lady Newdigate’s correspondence is addressed to her uncle, 
Sir John Mordaunot, M.P. for Warwickshire.t His eldest son 
is the Captain Mordaunt mentioned in the letters. 


“Dear Sir,” she writes from Salisbury on September 16th, 
“As I find by your last that you expose my correspondence with 
you to Ministers of State, I am resolved not only to write with 
the utmost caution but with my very best pen and with the 
greatest accuracy of style I’m able, so that you may, if you 
please, send this letter up to the Council board. If I had used 
you as treacherously I might very likely have been stunned, 
Sir A—— W—— being at my elbow when I received your letter, 
and at that time loud in his complaints that his brigadier had 
once wrote to him by the appellation of Lieut.-Colonel-Com- 
mandant, so that he supposed he should by-and-by become 
Ensign-Commandant, the Devil-Commandant, etc. 

My room was full small for his acclamations, but now he 
is in full glory. The busy brigadier being absent, Sir Armine 


* Robert Lee, Earl of Litchfield. At his death in 1776 the title became 
extinct. 

+t Daughter of Edward Conyers, Esqre., of Copt Hall, Essex. 

} Lady Newdegate wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness to the Rev. 
Henry Mills, of Pillerton, Warwickshire, for the loan of the letters of 
Sophia, Lady Newdigate, addressed to his great-grandfather, Sir John 
Mordaunt of Walton Hall in the same county. 
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Wodehouse and his son attended General Holmes here, who 
reviewed us and commended us as much as we deserved. From 
hence he proceeded to view the Wiltshire, Gloucestershire and 
Norfolk, to whom he was either not quite so gracious, or they 
expect more than we did. 

Since my last we have not rambled much from quarters, the 
major [Sir Roger Newdigate] being in command, the colonel 
[Lord Denbigh] at home, and Lieut.-Colonel Shirley rambling 
about amongst his kindred at Portsmouth, etc. He is returned 
this evening and I hope to stay, for we grow very thin of officers, 
and besides, we want to take flight to Mr. Hoare’s and Mr 
Beckford’s, whither Captain Mordaunt promises to accompany us 
if he survives the fatigues of to-morrow’s ball, of which himself 
and Mr, Colmar are chief managers, and are the busiest of people 
sealing and sending out tickets, ordering music, supper, etc. 

We expect a grand appesrance of company; many more than 
I think the room will hold, or I believe will have anything to eat; 
for to do the thing elegantly, and at the same time not expensively, 
is no small difficulty. 

This entertainment is our chief topic. We have forgot the 
invasion entirely. No matter whether the corps can march 
provided they can dance the minuet step. The evolutions of 
country dances may perhaps be as difficult to some of our officers 
as they find those in the field to the men, but how that turns ont, 
my next must inform you. 

We continue in much the same uncertain state as to abiding or 
moving from hence. This morning it is reported that in three 
weeks we shall be dismissed, but from what authority I know 
not. Miss Molly Mordaunt has by a letter put my major into a 
most horrid temper by saying the Parliament is certainly to meet 
the middle of next month.* I heartily hope that young lady had 
it not from so good hands as she pretends, for it would be hard 
fate to march his men home and then quit it himself. 

We have this day put on the deepest mourning for Princess 
Elizabeth; that is to say, the ladies are wrapped round in 
bombazeen, crape, etc., whilst the officers are content with only a 
whisp of black crape tied round one arm, which makes them look 
like crawfish with part of one claw unboiled. However, I hope 
it will be acknowledged we are very loyal, else I shall regret the 
expense and trouble it has been to me, who had not so much as 
a black shoe-string at Sarum. 

Mr. Mordaunt is well .. . and begs you to excuse him as he 


* Sir Roger Newdigate represented Oxford in Parliament from 1750 to 
1780, 
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is busied with the importance of the ball, and has nothing par- 
ticular to say. ...” 


When Lady Nowdigate writes again it is to announce the un- 
welcome arrival of orders for the Warwickshire to proceed to 
Portsmouth instead of marching home as all had hoped after 
nearly three months’ absence, 


“Sarum, Oct. the 6th, 1759.” 


“Dear Sir,—I put off writing till after St. Cecilia, hoping 
then to be a most entertaining correspondent, but the remem- 
brance of all our days of gaiety is sowered by the arrival of our 
colonel with marching orders in his pocket. The deuce take the 
Colonel Commandant of the Norfolk Militia who has galloped up 
to town to set forth the extreme sickness of his men, and beg 
their dismission from barracks, into which our men (at this time 
very healthful in the main) are to be put. They say Wednesday 
or Thursday, but the day must be fixed by General Holmes. 

This news reached us this morning and Colonel Shirley is 
setting out for Portsmouth to see if the barracks are thoroughly 
purified. We put the best face we can upon the occasion, but [ 
believe nobody in the corps is pleased with the change. Bagot 
and Ludford had their horses saddled to set out for Warwickshire, 
but were informed that no officers must stir, and all absentees 
be recalled to quarters. Most are here. Craven came last night, 
Skipwith and Beardsley are expected to-day, and I suppose, 
Garbett and Hay will have their orders. 

Colonel Vansittart who sits by me eating cold beef, is hastening 
back to Devizes in hopes to hear they are to succeed us here. 
We are the envy now of all the militia but the case will soon 
cruelly alter. Thank God we are all well, and I hope shall 
continue so, and then we may make any place easy to us. 

Since my last we have had a most agreeable jaunt... the 
Berkshire militia whom-we visited perform too well. They were 
called out much after ours, which we had better forget. 

I daresay you will have a pompous paragraph in the papers of 
the nobility and gentry that assembled here this week. We had 
each day music in the cathedral in the morning; in the evening 
a concert, and after that a ball, where they finished minuet 
dancing between twelve and one, so you may imagine that supper 
was about the time of breakfast. My old major * and I did not 
stay it out, but I heard the Lieut.-Colonel was there until near 
six, and was attended by Captain Mordaunt and many other 


* Sir Roger was forty this year. 
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officers. So many beauties were never assembled in one place. 
It cannot be decided who bore the belle, but all our young officers 
were desperately wounded. It has not yet hurt your son's 
appetite, for he has just eat a good quantity of oysters with 
Vansittart after exercising in the field, and is now dressing to 
dine at Lord Folkestone’s, which he fears will prevent his writing 
to you this post. 

We were to have had Lord Bruce and some more of the Wilts 
and Gloucestershire officers at our celebrity, but they have had 
something like a mutiny amongst them at Winton, the men 
declaring they would not go into barracks, which are fitting up 
for them. Matters are composed; the men have asked pardon 
and will do what they are ordered, so that the fracas is not now 
to be mentioned, and I desire you not to do so. 

Lord Denbigh made an harangue to the regiment to-day, 
signifying how much the King was pleased with the report of them ; 
that he had orders for their marching from hence and hoped they 
would be ready to obey commands with cheerfulness. Nothing to 
the contrary appeared, nor, I hope, will. Indeed, they have been 
very well-behaved upon the whole, and will leave a good name 
behind them... . 

But you will be of Lord Denbigh’s mind, who walked in just 
now and told me that he knew not whom I corresponded with, but 
he pitied the person who had so much to read at once. I told his 
lordship it was to a soldier who would be too polite to think a 
lady’s letter could be tedious... . If you are wise you will not 
desire me to continue writing, least an alteration of style should 
be discovered in barracks. But having vented something a little 
peevish in regard to our translation, I think it incumbent on me 
to observe to you, who are very nearly concerned in it, that 
though to the common men of the Norfolk that [Portsmouth] has 
proved an unhealthful place (for which various causes may be 
assigned), to the officers it was as healthy as this or any other 
place, and, I trust, will be so to ours... .” 


When the Warwickshire marched into Portsmouth two or three 
days later, it became evident that there was real cause for un- 
easiness in regard to the unhealthfulness of the barracks they were 
to occupy. By the hospital reports preserved amongst Sir Roger's 
papers, he found between seventy and eighty cases of small-pox 
included in the roll of sick of the Norfolk regiment who had to 
be left behind. 

It was probably owing to this cause that Sophia Newdigate 
was not allowed to incur the risk of what she calls “an alteration 
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of style in barracks,” for we have no more letters from her of this 
date. 

The major stuck manfally to his post as long as he was 
required. The Warwickshire do not seem to have been disbanded, 
but later on were quartered in detachments in some of the country 
towns of Hampshire. 

Four months after the move to Portsmouth, the colonel of the 
Warwickshire—Lord Denbigh—writes to his major to make 
inquiries respecting his men and officers, and to give some 
directions for their future quarters. 


Feb. 9th, 1760. 


“Dear Sir,—I just received yours and am glad to find the 
men are in so good order. The sergeant-major is returned to 
quarters, and you may order him to Andover whenever you 
please.” He then goes on to order Sir Roger’s and Captain 
Mordaunt’s companies to remain at Stockbridge, whilst of the rest, 
four were to go to Southampton, and four were to be left at 
Andover. Later, the promise was held out that “they should go 
to some great town.” 

“T am sorry to find,” he goes on, “that Mr. Bagot and Mr. 
Grimshaw have not yet joined, and think they have not used me 
well, What has become of Mr. Beardsley? and how has the 
regiment been paid? Where is the adjutant? ... ” 


The difficulties shadowed forth in Lord Denbigh’s last para- 
graphs were doubtless overcome by his trustworthy major. We 
hear no more of the Warwickshire until June, when the “ great 
town” for which they were destined turned out to be Win- 
chester. 

Here they were to be brigaded with eight other regiments 
under Lord Effingham. The regiments quartered in barracks 
would have to share the duty of guarding the numerous French 
prisoners who were incarcerated in the town. This proved a 
disagreeable task in more ways than one, owing to the insanitary 
conditions of the place in which the poor foreigners were 
confined. 

Lady Newdigate’s first letter of this period is written from 
her Warwickshire home where she was preparing to follow 
Sir Roger, and was to be accompanied by her sister Miss Molly 
Conyers. 


“ Arbury the 14th, [sie] 1760.” 


“Dear Sir,”, she writes to her former correspondent, “I 
follow the camp, not my inclination: the latter would lead me 
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to Walton,* but they tell me Walton won’t lead me the nearest 
way tothe camp... 

I suppose you have had a letter to-day as well as I from 
Winton, where our friends are safely landed and only seven 
Warwickshire officers absent. The Colonel [Lord Denbigh] sent 
me word he should set out on Saturday from Newnham, but I am 
not sure he really did so. 

The plan of my house, which the major has this morning sent 
me, determines me to leave my hoop at Arbury, else I could not 
hope ‘ever to entertain you in my parlour, which I should be 
extremely glad to do. 

I’m much pleased the Hertfordshire are to assist us: it would 
have been hard on the officers and more on the private men, as 
the guard consists of one hundred. 

Lord Effingham is to command the whole and will live in the 
town. You know all this from Captain Mordaunt already, so I 
may as well return to my packing...” 


In less than a month Lady Newdigate is writing from her new 
quarters. 
“ Winton, July 9th, 1760.” 


“Dear Sir,—I was honoured with yours dated the 1st which 
(if you compute) requires so many days to travel hither that I 
think I pay it a decent respect with regard to the time of 
answering, especially if you consider how much my time is taken 
up here, where a woman of true spirit may be in a constant 
hurry from her rising to her going to bed. We have the camp 
within half a mile full of pretty fellows making invitations to 
breakfast and tea-drinking; in the town perpetual visiting, card- 
tables, concerts and plays which are all comedis though Shak- 
spear meant them quite the contrary, for some of his best 
tragedis are the common choice. 

Among this variety of entertainments you see how the ladies 
may wear out their constitutions in the service of their country, 
notwithstanding the strange remarks of yours that you were doing 
so much good by attending justice meetings, etc, for which I will 
describe what our gentlemen go through. You will surely not 
compare your inactive life. They share with us all these enjoy- 
ments added to the arduous task of their military exercise, and 
that more arduous one of the bottle, which both in the camp and. 
garrison has a good share of the hours of many. You and I are 
very lucky that our particular friends do not attend this part of 
the exercise. 


* Sir John Mordaunt’s place in Warwickshire. 
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Lord Effingham is coming among us and commands the whole 
brigade. He has already ordered that all the regiments do the 
same exercises which our brethren of the Herts have to learn. 
Your constituents are men of spirit and resolution and know 
their own dignity. They have disapproved being cemented with 
the camp, nor relished taking their turn to mount a guard on the 
general, which all the regiments were to do once, and after that 
a sergeant’s guard only. However, they have submitted easily, 
and will, I dare say, as easily exercise in the line when Lord 
Ligonier [commander-in-chief] comes to review the whole, though 
now they speak warmly against it. We have some comely large- 
bodied men who love a turtle far better than a spontoon, and who 
can blame them? 

Upon the whole we go on fully as well as I expected and 
I believe much like all other militia corps. These my very 
ingenious observations are not intended for anybody’s amusement 
but your own. I shall be put in the black hole if aught I have 
said should be reported. 

Our colonel left on Sunday. You best can tell when Sir Roger 
is to resign his command. Soon, I imagine, as the earl and 
your neighbour [Lt.-Col. Shirley] are apt to act the part of 
buckets. 

Our grenadiers have been reviewed in their new clothing and 
make a very fine appearance. Their captain [Mordaunt] is very 
well; he dined with us to-day and eat as heartily as I could wish 
anybody to do at my table whilst we are in these quarters, where 
I expected to have been ruined by the dearness of provisions ; 
but things in general are reasonable enough. Lodgings are quite 
the contrary. We live in a nutshell which Roger Townshend had 
for half a guinea per week, and we give two. Our garden is pretty 
full of fruit, and I have followed the example you recommend and 
placed a pavilion in it bigger than any room in the house. A 
captain of the Regulars that I am well with has lent me a marquee 
where I give excellent tea and coffee, and I shall be pleased to see 
you in it. 

The camp is really worth a long journey (in an easy post- 
chaise). Lord Tavistock is the prince of it and eclipses Berkeley. 
He has behind his own tent a large marquee by way of dining- 
room, and behind that another kitchen where his man cook per- 
petually perspires. The utensils of silver seem unsuitable to 
those walls of hemp, and a brick chimney rising out of them don’t 
improve the building, by the sides of which are three tents for his 
domestics. 

The other regiments have built something of a kind of shed 
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long and large enough for their mess and for guests, and great 
plenty of good food and liquor is daily there. 

Mr. Pitt’s magnificence is to consist in a noble riding-house 
which is now building. His tent is not yet pitched, but I hear is 
to be a very fine one. 

Lord Bruce is a calm colonel who minds his business, is very 
civil, and puts water to his wine. Sir William Aston professes 
to love very strong port, which he gives freely to a few friends 
most days in his house in the town, mixed with my lady’s light 
and easy conversation. 

So much for camp colonels. We do not aim at high things, 
nor do we eat our morsels alone. Lord D. has given a 
dinner to all field officers of the brigade, and always had some- 
body at his table when there himself. Colonel Sabine lives in an 
inn and treats not. 

Our officers are most of them in barracks, good lodgings. 
They have two messes and live well and more to their satisfaction 
than they have yet done. Their duty on the prisoners is, to be 
sure, disagreeable enough, but it comes so seldom to each, as there 
are two regiments to do it, that they have not much to complain 
of, and, indeed, it is made easier by Mr. Berkeley’s improvements, 
who has (besides several cleanly alterations in the prison) given 
to the guard room comfortable couches and chairs, cieled it to 
keep out both noise and smell, and many things which those that 
follow him cannot laugh at him for; and let it be called ostenta- 
tion or what they will the consequence is very salutary both to 
the poor prisoners and their guards... ” 


Sir John Mordaunt having begged for further news from his 
lively correspondent, she writes again on July the 28th. 

The Duke of York, who is mentioned more than once in this 
letter, was Edward Augustus, the second son of the late Prince of 
Wales. He had been created Duke of York on the Ist of April 
this same year. He died young and unmarried in 1767. 


“Dear Sir,—If anything I can pick up here will conduce to your 
amusement you shall certainly be very welcome to my letters. 
For though I’m a very fine lady, with continued engagements upon 
my hands, though I’m as it were hand and glove with the Duke 
of York, I certainly can find an hour now and then to think of my 
friends, 

Our gaiety is rather increased since my last. His Royal Highness 
i8 60 very anxious to fly over every two or three days, commands 
a ball, reviews a regiment, eats turtle with our Major-General, and 
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sleeps with Ben Woodroff. I’ve had the honour to make tea for him 

as you so obligingly hope, whilst he most royally filled the tea pot. 

It is observed this has made an alteration in my behaviour, and 

that my sister Mary who danced a minuet with him has not been 
the same thing since. 

His humility in visiting those who have no right to expect 
the honour is the talk of everybody. A clergyman has a pretty 
daughter in the neighbourhood. He hastens to breakfast with him, 
and though he finds the poor divine in a greasy cap and ragged 
nightgown is most polite and obliging. We imagine he will not 
very soon quit this country, having; lately received a recruit 
(much needed) from Ken—g—n. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Bedford and Lady Car Russell came 
over on Saturday to dine with Lord Tavistock and see the 
Bedfordshire exercise, which they did like a young corps under a 
young colonel, but all the spectators lifted up their hands with 
astonishment at the excellence of the performance, and their graces 
acknowledged ’twas beyond their expectations. 

The Duke of Beaufort and Lord Northampton have made a 
short visit. The latter shakes his head about their militia and was 
particularly obliging to the Warwickshire and its officers. He sat 
by at our ball and seems to have lost that liveliness he used to have. 

George Pitt is very magnificent in his tent, ete. He brought 
his wife with him, but she shone only a day or two and is gone to 
Trentham. Mrs. John Pitt is the admiration of all who profess 
the bon ton. Wedo not abound in beauties. The young men’s 
hearts are eafe at Winchester. 

My chief entertainment is the play, which we have three times 
a week well performed by the Bath Company, who have built a 
very commodious theatre and kicked the former strollers out of 
the town. 

Mr. Mordaunt is perfectly well. He sat by us whilst we supped 
last night, would eat none, for which two reasons may be assigned : 
first that he has of late béen used to take his meals with the Duke 
of Y— and could not relish owr society, and second that he came 
off guard this morning and had found the prisoners roasting a rat 
with rags lighted by a lamp, which he said smelt very savoury, 
and I suppose our meal wanted haut gout. 

We have frequent alarms that the Effinghams are to be sent 
abroad ; that some of the encamped militia are to be moved from 
hence, and sometimes that the Warwickshire are to encamp in 
their room. But I do not expect any change at present, nor 
indeed wish for any except that we might go to the hayen where 
we would be...” 
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A fortnight later Sophia Newdigate writes her last letter from 
the temporary abode she was beginning to find wearisome after two 
months’ experience of its cramped accommodation with the un- 
ceasing round of social gaieties. 


“We go on like an apothecary’s label, ‘as before,’ firing all 
morning in camp or garrison vast quantities of His Majesty’s 
gunpowder, in the afternoon coquetting and drinking tea in tents; 
and at the time you are assembling your family to prayers we 
gather together to dance, or game, or the Theatre. 

One ball a week which was sufficient to the town is not sufficient 
for us. Lady Effingham blushed that eight regiments should not 
set up another. No sooner she blushed than we subscribed, and 
now dance by the light of wax lights on Mondays and tallow on 
Thursdays. Our other evenings are generally spent in the play- 
house where they begin at 8 o’clock. 

Captain Greathead has introduced the amusement of eating 
turtle, which succeeded so well that I saw (but did not help) one 
devoured to the last morsel last week, though it was said to weigh 
fourscore pounds, and there were thirty-five dishes besides. 
Eighty guests were invited, and I fancy few less were there. I 
know I never did, nor I hope never shall again, sit at a table 
with so many people. Lady Mary graced the head and Mr. 
Greathead the bottom of the table, two men only out of regi- 
mentals save Mr. Warton the usher of the school, who said some 
short verse which I hope was grace. 

Our Lt.-Colonel [Shirley] is arrived with better looks than we 
expected from accounts. In short except that he walks a little 
lame, much the same man he was. If his wife hopes to follow him 
here I’m sorry for her; he can get no house fit for his family. 

Lord D. has the gout and his lady a fever. In such circum- 
stances he can name no day for returning to the regiment but 
his heart is with us, and the heart is the most valuable part of the 
man. 

The major begins to feel his incline to Arbury, and could we 
get reviewed I think we should shortly take a trip thither. But 
when Lord Ligonier will honour us with a visit we cannot even 
guess...” 


Here, apparently, Lady Newdigate’s militia experiences come 
toan end. At any rate no more of her letters recounting the 
military and social vagaries of camp life are forthcoming. 

Two months after the date of her last letter given above 
George II. died suddenly on the 25th of October in the seventy- 
seventh year of his age. He had lived to see his arms crowned 
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with success on all sides, whilst fresh possessions had been added 
to the crown of England, which now descended to his twenty-two 
year old grandson, George III. 

The change of sovereigns did not bring peace. The seven 
years’ war was raging on the continent, and France and Spain 
were allied against England. Under these circumstances the 
militia could not be relieved from their continuous and irksome 
duties. 

We have no more light chronicles of the experiences of the 
Warwickshire in novel quarters, but in 1762 we know they had 
to march so far afield as to Plymouth from their own county. 
The announcement is made by Lord Denbigh to his major in the 
following letter : 

“* Newnham, Sept. 28, 1762.” 


“Dear Knicut,—No man was ever more surprised than myself 
at the receipt of the enclosed route. The reason of this sudden 
march you will see by Colonel Morrison’s letter wrote by Lord 
Ligonier’s order to me, and which I have sent to Sir Harry Parkes 
to be shown to the officers. I heartily pity all our married 
officers, particularly Vincent, but if he means to continue amongst 
us as the regiment is gone on a severe duty, go he must to Ply- 
mouth. If this is inconvenient to him he had better resign at 
once. All that I know of the road the regiment marches is that 
it must go through Bath, Wells and Exeter. As to myself, I 
propose carrying my family to Bath instead of London, and to go 
from thence myself backwards and forwards to Plymouth. Iam 
exceedingly cross about this march, and almost wish the militia 
at the devil... . 

P.S. If you want a travelling companion send to Gregory and 
perhaps he will go with you, for I neither can nor will excuse the 
attendance of any one captain. I am sorry to tell you that peace 
isatastand. The Spaniards will give no final answer.” 


Sir Roger Newdigate promptly obeyed the call of duty and 
marched to Plymouth with his regiment. Here he was kept for 
some time, more especially as the Colonel had arranged for himself 
a distant but agreeable place of sojourn. 

Next year they were back at Warwick as revealed by the 
following peremptory letter from Lord Denbigh :— 


“Dear Knicut,—I was very sorry as well as much surprised on 
my arrival here to find you had left Warwick, for our regiment 
assembles in order to be exercised, which without a major (whose 
particular province it is to exercise them) is like a large parish 
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going toa church without a parson. For this reason, as well as 
not to leave the regiment without a field officer, I must desire to 
have the pleasure of your company again on Tuesday next, on 
which day in the evening I set forward for London for the King’s 
birthday, where Mr. Shirley tells me he is also to be. Your 
presence will also be necessary here on Tuesday on account of 
the general meeting of the deputy-lieutenants. You must also 
be pleased to send what ammunition you have to this place as we 
have none to go on with. My compliments to all your sweet 
ladies and believe me sincerely yours, 





Densiau.” 


But even a militia major will turn when unduly pressed by his 
commanding officer. Sir Roger replies in formal terms quite 
unmollified by the familiar address and the message to his “sweet 
ladies” at the end of the letter. 


“My Lorp,—I am very glad that your lordship has taken into 
your consideration the great impropriety of officers being absent 
when, as you observe, the regiment assembles in order to be 
exercised. I left my family on Monday in a very disagreeable 
situation, and even your lordship’s surprise and concern could not 
equal mine at not finding your lordship at Warwick on a day 
when you was so much wanted. A regular regiment without a 
major I will allow to be a great absurdity, though in militia 
regiments I well know an adjutant, or indeed a sergeant-major, 
may do all this business as well when a colonel or lieutenant- 
colonel are present; but a militia regiment without a colonel is a 
monster. It puts me in mind of an hero in Ariosto whose head 
was cut off, yet he went on fighting and did not know he was dead. 

I stayed with much uneasiness till Colonel Shirley came and I 
was sure you were on the road. Your lordship who has so much 
business I know feels for those who have a good deal as well as 
yourself, and your sensibility on that point and the other of 
absence will, I know, keep you one day longer at Warwick (as 
the birthday is not till Saturday) when you know it is impossible 
for me to be there sooner than Wednesday night, when I shall be 
there for the Land Tax meeting at Coleshill, as I intended before 
I left Warwick. 

Iam so sensible of my duty to the best of kings that I don’t 
know whether I shall not myself go to the birthday, and perhaps 
all the other captains (where our presence may be as necessary as 
other gentlemen), which will be very proper in our uniforms. We 
can come down with your lordship next day, when I have the 
gatisfaction to hear you are to return to Warwick. 
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My ammunition consists of a broken box of ball and about a 
dozen ball cartridges which I shall carefully restore to his 
Majesty’s stores.” 





Here ends Sir Roger’s rough copy of his caustic reply to his 
colonel. 

Fortunately the long strain upon the services of the militia 
was about to be relaxed. In this year 1763 the seven years’ war 
upon the continent was brought to an end, and a peace was 
patched up between England and France. 

In the following year Sir Roger felt justified in resigning the 
post he appears to have filled conscientiously and with no little 
self-denial, considering how little time he had to spare from his 
parliamentary and county duties. 

On September 6th, 1764, he sent in his resignation to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, the Earl of Hertford. 


“My Lorp,—Having served near six years in the Warwickshire 
regiment of militia, I think myself entitled to request your lord- 
ship to give me leave to resign my commission of major and 
captain, and to do me the honour to let me know into whose hands 
you would have it delivered. I am, etc., etc.” 


Owing to unexplained circumstances this letter went astray, 
and Sir Roger, tired of waiting, had composed a second appeal, 
when the following answer reached him : 


“ Fontainebleau, Oct. 13, 1764.” 


“Sir,—I have just had the honour of receiving your letter 
dated the 6th of September. Where it has lain so long I am not 
able to discover. If I had received it in the usual course I should 
much sooner have expressed my concern that you leave a corps to 
whose establishment and success you have so much contributed 
with great honour and credit to yourself. I am, sir, with great 
truth and respect your most obedient humble servant, 


“ HERTFORD.” 
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Che Daulias Luscinia Affair. 


L 


“Isn't it possible to persuade him, mother ?” asked Dulcie. 

“You can persuade a man of two things, dear, and only two, 
so far as my experience goes,” the mother answered with a 
humorous shrug. “To wit, the inferiority of his own luck and 
the superiority of his own sex.” 

The experience thus set forth did not seem to have embittered 
Mrs. Trevaldwyn. She was a shrewd quick little woman, with 
one eye bright as a bird’s, and the other somewhat handicapped 
by a drooping lid, which imparted a dryness to her jokes, a sly 
hint of comedy even to her serious remarks. 

** You’ve tried him at least twice, I know, little mother. The 
first time, I remember, he only grunted. The second time——” 

“The second time he—did the other thing!” The mother 
and daughter laughed in unison; they were evidently given to 
regarding with indulgence the foibles of the man in question. 

“Listen, child! that is your father’s step. Suppose we try 
him both together for once?” 

“How shall I set the stage?” cried Dulcie, darting swift 
glances about the drawing-room. “Blinds up or down? Arm- 
chairs or the sofa ?” 

“Blinds down, certainly,” was the dry answer, “in view of our 
almost certain defeat. An armchair for me, the small sofa for 
you two—for you must sit close enough for coaxing.” 

Dulcie, flitting swiftly to and fro, had set her stage by the 
time the master of Moorside Place entered. 

Colonel Trevaldwyn, to a stranger’s eye, would have seemed 
a formidable enough person to tackle upon any question. He 
was @ tall sardonic-looking man, whose ragged fringe of white 
moustache but half concealed a bitter-looking mouth. He had 
just come in from a long day’s fishing, the fatigues of which 
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were visible in his dragging step. In answer to his wife's 
question he only growled out: 

“ Yes, fair sport—for July. There was good water. Tea now, 
Dulcie, and look sharp about it!” 

Yet, as he dropped amenably upon the sofa that Dulcie had 
drawn forward for him, even a stranger could have seen that the 
mother and daughter were by no means afraid of this rather 
grim old soldier. The Trevaldwyns were in fact an attached, 
understanding couple; and the wife knew his mood at this 
moment to a hair. ’ 

It was a familiar mood; for the return from a good day with 
rod or gun was apt, with Colonel Trevaldwyn, to give fresh 
emphasis to an abiding grief. His only son should have been 
here to share both sport and home-coming ; the son whose voice 
would nevermore sound in his ear; the cheery lad who, a bare 
twelvemonth since, had been shot dead from a Boer farm-house 
over which fluttered a big white flag. 

If left to himself, the Colonel would presently retire to his 
gun-room, to brood with dull, unseeing eyes over the first page 
of print that offered itself, and angrily order away any intruder. 
A rally with his womankind would be better than this; and the 
womsnkind knew it. 

After some talk about the stream he had been fishing, Mrs. 
Trevaldwyn regretted, not for the first time, his inability to fish 
Mr. Shout’s water as well as his own. 

“T see your game,” he muttered with a sardonic gleam. “ You 
can’t hoodwink me with your simplicity!” 

But possibly the wife’s “simplicity” was a stroke of the 
higher tactics. It is often politic to let a man demonstrate his 
own shrewdness. 

“ Well, James,” she admitted frankly. “The truth is——” 

“ You still want me to call on that fellow Shout?” 

“TI do indeed, for we are so constantly meeting his son at 
different houses.” 

“His son, Tremenhere,” grinned the Colonel rather viciously. 
“What a name to carry about the world! It begins softly, like 
a lady's whisper, and ends in—a Shout!” 

“But happily,” put in Dalcie brightly, “ he has a second name, 
Richard: which has often, he tells me, stood between him and 
prussic acid.” 

“T want to ask him here to tennis, you know,” the wife 
proceeded placidly. ‘He's such a clever young fellow—and I 
particularly like him.” 

“Then why don’t you invite the youth ?” 
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“He wouldn’t come. With a sensitive pride, which I know 
you'll appreciate, he refuses to be the guest of those who don’t 
choose to be on visiting terms with his father.” 

“Then let his youthful highness play tennis elsewhere. Am 
I to call on a musty old Radical, smelling of money and furniture 
polish, for the sake of Tremenhere Shout? No, I’m——” the 
Colonel’s sentence was cut short by the entrance of a servant, 
announcing the Rector, Mr. Scudamore. 

The young Rector of Moorside was a very big man, with a 
hearty, cordial manner and rather sly eyes. ‘The cordiality was 
conspicuous as he shook hands with the elders, but tinged with 
something subtler, more deferential when he passed on to the 
daughter. The Colonel, who evidently liked him, almost at once 
drew his visitor into the controversy. 

“Scudamore,” he said, “they want me to call on that fellow 
Shout. What do you think abont it?” 

The Rector beamed genially upon his questioner; but a keen 
furtive glance took in the daughter’s face as well. Mrs, 
Trevaldwyn, a very quick observer, regretted that he had come 
in just at this moment. 

“Why not call on him?” retorted the young parson with a 
genial shrug of his big shoulders. “Others do. True, he's a 
retired tradesman——” 

“And does not pretend to be anything else,” put in Mrs. 
Trevaldwyn quietly. “He is at least free from presumption.” 

“ And I have an impression,” added Dulcie reflectively, “ that 
he has not actually polished any furniture, with his own hands, 
I mean, for a good many years.” 

The parson gave an admiring chuckle, and proceeded, seemingly 
in sympathetic support of Miss Trevaldwyn : 

“Mr. Shout has at any rate made his fortune honestly, and 
has other merits. His fishing is the cream of your stream; and 
I’m told that his lower covert is the best in the county 
for woodcock. You are keen on ‘cock,’ I believe, Colonel 
Trevaldwyn?” 

The Colonel uttered a short, sullen grunt. Assuming that 
the parson held a brief, as he seemed to do, for the two ladies, he 
could not have made a worse speech. The obvious gain to 
himself of an acquaintance with his neighbour was the Colonel's 
real stumbling-block. Always sensitive to criticism, he did not 
choose to provoke the remark that he had called upon Mr. Shout’s 
trout and woodcock. Dulcie, unaware of this, smiled a kind 
approval of her admirer’s good nature : Mrs. Trevaldwyn, drooping 
her humorous eyelid, took quite another view of it. She 
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even thought well to outflank the astute parson by a change 
of topic. 

“By the way,” she said with an air of sudden recollection, 
“what of your quest, Mr. Scudamore? Have you yet discovered 
the identity of ‘ Blackcap Warbler’?” 

“Ah!” The Colonel’s keen interjection was full of significance. 
Plainly this topic had a special grip of its own. 

Mr. Scudamore, accepting it with astute alacrity, resigned 
himself to the inevitable. To mention “Blackcap Warbler,” 
whose real name a conscientious editor refused to divulge, was to 
draw from the Colonel—for the tenth time or so—a full, 
passionate and not too coherent account of a newspaper contro- 
versy that had been raging since the end of April. 

The trouble was begun in all innocence by the unfortunate 
Colonel, who was unwise enough, not only to hear one night the 
voice of a nightingale, but to record the fact in a letter signed 
“Daulias Luscinia” to the Plymouth Peregrine. He was not 
aware, having spent most of his life outside his native country, 
how furious an outpour of printer’s ink invariably ensues upon 
the reported presence of a nightingale anywhere west of the Exe. 
Enlightenment came quickly. After glancing through the next 
issue of the paper he dropped dizzily into his study armchair. 
Half a county, it seemed, had combined to pelt him with gibes and 
insults. Some, it is true, welcomed the announcement made by 
“Daulias Luscinia,” but the others were more eloquent. His 
nightingale was called by turns thrush, woodlark, sedge-warbler 
blackcap ; and even by one biting satirist, goosander. 

Himself a little doubtful at first, he became on reading that 
letter furiously certain that he had heard a nightingale and 
nothing else. He took an intimate friend to the fateful spot 
next night, in pouring rain. When the bird did at length sing 
again, the friend, with chattering teeth—and possibly a seared 
conscience—swore what, the Colonel swore ; and so won permission 
to get home to his bed. Thus backed by a perfectly unbiassed 
witness, the Colonel wrote a scathing rejoinder to his group of 
critics. But the counterstroke was as quick and as heavy as the 
last. Some 10 per cent. of the respondents favoured his view ; 
the others agreed, with varying skill in periphrasis, that 
“ Daulias Luscinia ” was a fool. 

Each one of them had a separate sting for the thin-skinned ol! d 
soldier; but the worst sinner of them all was one “Blackcup 
Warbler.” This penman had just the dry humour which excoriates 
a man, or delights him, according as it is applied to himself or to 
his neighbour. He drew weirdly funny pictures of “ Daulias,” 
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first as a callow schoolboy, then as a very ancient maiden lady. 
If the real “ Daulias” were the latter, he earnestly entreated her 
not to find the nightingale’s nest, as she threatened, and forward 
its eggs to the Editor. It was against the law to take eggs. 
Was it worth while for ‘“ Daulias,” who had a pretty turn for 
fiction, though not for ornithology, to risk being haled before a 
bench of magistrates, etc., ete. 

Briefly it was a bright, harmless piece of fun; but the picture 
of his own appearance before his fellow-justices was a last straw 
to the badgered Colonel. He took the paper straight over to the 
Rectory, confessed himself to be the real “ Daulias,” and invited 
his young friend’s co-operation in the unmasking of the real 
“ Blackcap.” 

Francis Scudamore had no difficulty in being shocked. He 
was ‘shocked—with fright. For lo! he was himself, under the 
pseudonym “Grandmother,” one of Daulias’s harshest assailants. 
His own letter was pointed to, by the Colonel’s angry finger, as 
bemg but a shade less viciously insulting than ‘ Blackcap’s.” 
Suppose he, instead of “ Blackcap,” should be unmasked? Why 
then good-bye to his hopes of Dulcie! 

Mr. Scudamore now, after listening to the Colonel’s usual 
diatribes, touched with politic earnestness upon his own late 
unsuccessful stalk. Twice lately he had been, as he thought, 
within shot of the “ Blackcap,” but each time had failed to bag 
him. Then, having proved his zeal, the young Rector rose to go. 
For, indeed, this topic still caused him nervous qualms, especially 
when discussed before Mrs. Trevaldwyn. Dulcie and her father 
wore easily hoodwinked, bnt, with a shrewd man’s eye for shrewd- 
ness, he dreaded Dulcie’s mother. 

Yet, when he presently went swinging down the drive, glancing 
right and left at the property that would one day be Dulcie 
Trevaldwyn’s, Scudamore was not dissatisfied with his evening’s 
work. He had for the third time, he believed, tactfully staved off 
the paying of a call which, if once accomplished, must give the 
entree of Moorside Place to that formidable rival, and pestilent 
son of furniture, Tremenhere Shout. 


II. 


Dunine the next few days the young Rector saw nothing of 
Dulcie Trevaldwyn, but Sunday morning brought its accustomed 
treat. The Trevaldwyn pew was within easy range of the pulpit, 
and he was a good preacher. Dulcie thought so, he knew; and 
he always took pains to deepen that impression by bestowing 
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upon her only the very best of his eloquence. His latest rival 
could, by a little management, see into that pew also; but 
Tremenhere Shout could not preach to its occupants. Tremen- 
here’s Sunday beatitude soared no higher than a mere exchange 
of bows with Mrs. Trevaldwyn and her daughter after service. 

Mr. Scudamore not only preached to them, but, by escorting 
them part of the way home, received a tennis invitation for the 
following Thursday; flushed with which success, he presently 
went home to entertain Jack Brimacombe, the curate of a neigh- 
bouring parish, at early dinner. 

Now Scudamore had invited this guest, as he did most things, 
with a purpose, He thought Jack, as a college friend of young 
Shout’s, and withal a very talkative youth, would be likely to 
furnish him with useful information about the interloper. And, 
as it turned out, there was little of the corkscrew needed. Warmed 
by the good fellowship of his genial host, Jack was soon bubbling 
over with gossip of his friend Dick Shout; from which, however, 
the latter certainly emerged as a formidable rival. 

Dick Shout was not only an “awfully good fellow,” but one 
of remarkable promise. He had made an excellent name for him- 
self at Cambridge and was now adding lustre toit, with a brilliant 
pen, in London. He was scientific, ambitious, bent upon a 
career. “For between ourselves, you know,” quoth ebullient 
Jack, “he feels keenly the birth-stain of that furniture polish, 
and means to rub it off by hook or crook. He'll do it, too—mark 
my words!” 

Yet, by way of a set-off to this glowing report, Jack presently 
blurted out one item of news—a little secret concerning Richard’s 
father—that his host might hope to turn to good account. 

With that secret—wrapped up neatly, as it were, and ready for 
instant use—at the back of his mind, Scudamore stepped briskly 
on to the Moorside tennis-courts on Thursday. So confident was 
he now of checkmating Mrs. Trevaldwyn, that he was almost 
sorry to learn that she had a headache and would probably not 
appear this afternoon. 

Dulcie and her father had a small party to entertain, but 
Scudamore could count upon presently getting the latter to 
himself. The Colonel, in fact, after distributing a few depressing 
remarks among the young people, came up presently to tell 
—— as he told everybody, how he “hated this sort of 
thing.” 

“Suppose then,” the bland young Rector suggested, “ we slip 
away for a cigarette on the terrace—that is, if Miss Trevaldwyn 
doesn’t want me for the next sett.” 
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The Colonel acquiescing readily, they were just moving off 
when his daughter came towards them with the firm step and 
detaining eye of a hostess. 

“Too late!” grinned the Colonel, cynically. ‘ You'll be told 
off to those venerable crones, the Whiting girls, I expect.” 

But, as it chanced, there emerged at this moment from the 
rhododendrons the Colonel’s butler; a man who carried “ Irish- 
man” in his eye, and ex-dragoon upon every square inch of his 
tall figure, and who, as he pulled up, seemed to have a difficulty 
in not saluting his once C.C. 

“Well, O'Hara?” 

“'There’s two gentlemen come to see you, sir.” 

“Who are they?” asked Dulcie, a little nervously. 

“ Mr. Shout, miss, an’ Mr. Richard Shout.” 

Seldom had Scudamore been so crushingly taken aback. Clearly 
Mrs. Trevaldwyn had carried her point after all, and this was a 
return call upon the Colonel. 

For once the astute young parson lost his nerve. Most in- 
judiciously—the secret being now a rather dangerous tool to 
handle—he murmured to the Colonel in a hurried aside, which 
also caught Dulcie’s ear— 

“ Perhaps I ought to tell you—I only heard it the other day— 
that Mr. Shout is a rabid pro-Boer. I just mention it, knowing 
how strongly you feel on that point, and fearing——” 

“A pro-Boer!” cried the Colonel, loudly and fiercely, “ well, 
I’m damned!” 

“Yes, sor!” said O'Hara involuntarily, his fingers again itching 
for the salute. 

With a black frown Colonel Trevaldwyn turned towards the 
house. A pro-Boer. It would hardly be an exaggeration to say 
that it would have cost him less to give a host's welcome to an 
ex-convict fresh from Princetown. ‘“ Better,” he would have 
asserted with passion, “an offender against Society than a traitor 
to his country.” Pro-Boerism was indeed, to him, an unspeakable 
phenomenon; a thing beyond language, or even coherent 
thought. 

But happily Ducie’s despair, when she turned with a set face 
and burning heart to her social duties, was—as her mother would 
have told her, had she been present—quite groundless. Mr. 
Shout, though a member of the hateful sect, was none the less 
ner father’s guest, practically his invited guest; and Colonel 
Trevaldwyn was not the man to forget this. 

Mr. Shout, a gentle, amiable little man, and quite aware of the 
Colonel’s prepossessions, had been amazed by the latter’s visit 
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Nothing but a keen sense of duty would have induced him to 
return it. He felt that there had been some mistake. The son, 
quite agreeing with him, and proudly averse to taking advantage 
of the Colonel’s unaccountable error or whim, had yet refused to 
let him face the enemy alone. Richard was here simply and 
solely to see his old father through an unpleasant business. 

Possibly the “ enemy,” confronted by the mild deprecating eyes 
of the old man, the set, slightly flushed face of the younger, 
realised at a glance how things stood. Certain it is that some- 
thing in his manner, in his quiet, matter-of-course greeting, had 
a singular effect upon his visitor. Mr. Shout felt on asudden an 
inch or so taller. He was, after all, no mere bourgeois interloper, 
but—it almost seemed—a welcome guest. He found himself 
pouring out quite easily the neat little weather platitudes that he 
had arranged during his drive hither, only to reject them en bloc 
on coming in sight of the house. The Colonel seemed unconscious 
even that he was in need of a helping hand or in any way ill 
at ease; and therein lay the subtlest of all encouragement. 

Young Richard, seeing more deeply into the situation, was even 
more keenly affected. Super-sensitive as he was, he somehow 
found his heart going out with his hand to the man whom his 
father’s friends always spoke of bitterly as a “savage old Tory,” 
or a “hard-bitten old dog.” 

Old Mr. Shout soon waxed, not only garrulous, but confidential. 
He went out of his way to confess—perhaps with an honest 
thought that this civil host ought to know the very worst of him 
—that he was himself “a mere Radical”; then added, with 
quaintly eager pride, that his son was nothing of the sort. “My 
boy,” he said, “is as keen a Tory as you, Colonel, and writes for 
one of the great Unionist Reviews.” 

This sudden introduction of a possibly dangerous topic was so 
naive, 80 quaintly uncalled-for that Richard and the Colonel, 
catching each other’s glance, laughed in unison—much to the old 
man’s delight. He strained every nerve to make them laugh 
again, and more than once succeeded. 

Moreover the young fellow, freed from all sense of soreness, 
could now, without loss of self-respect, make an effort in his own 
interest. Deftly and cleverly he stood between the Colonel and 
the somewhat monotonous garrulity of his guest. Colonel 
Trevaldwyn began to realise that Richard Tremenhere was verily, 
as his wife had so often insisted, a brilliant young fellow. Modest 
tvo, as well as clever; and, better still, somewhat of a sportsman 
This young scientist not only had ideas of his own in the matter 
of snipe and woodcock, but also an ear for the ideas of other 
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people. Hence it came about that the dreaded formal call issued 
eventually in an animated duologue, to which the old man listened 
with a happy smile, and a sense of being somehow a little shaken 
in his Radicalism, in the Colonel’s gun-room. 

If only poor Dulcie could have known this she would have been 
saved a very bad half-hour. For she was miserably certain that, 
thanks to the Rector’s interference, the visit could be nothing but 
a rank failure. Her father would be at best haughtily polite, 
Mr. Shout frightened, Richard proudly silent. The thing would 
be over in ten minutes, and her father would presently sum it up 
in three sardonic words. That was her conclusion as she went 
about dispensing, with a sick heart, the smiles of a charming 
young hostess. 

Scudamore meanwhile, painfully conscious of his blunder, played 
humble, unobtrusive penitent with much skill and aplomb. He 
took the plain Miss Whitings quite off Dulcie’s hands. He was 
in all things her diligent, most effective aide-de-camp: aware that 
he had offended her, yet conscious of his own integrity. 

Under cover of this pose he ventured at length to approach her, 
watch in hand, 

“The visit, you see,” he said gently, “ has lasted a full half- 
hour. It can hardly be a failure.” 

“They have probably driven away some time ago,” she answered 
coldly 

“T hardly think so. There has been no sound of wheels. 1 
venture to hope that what seemed to you my uncharity has actually 
saved the situation. You don’t know old Mr. Shout asIdo. He 
is just the man to blurt out his views; and I really thought it 
kinder— fairer to everyone—to forewarn your father. I’m sure 
you'll credit me at least with well-meaning stupidity—supposing 
I have blundered ?” 

Dulcie, simple and honest herself, glanced up at the massive 
young parson standing squarely, but with a rather hurt smile, 
before her and began to take herself to task for not forgiving him. 

“Ah, now I hear the wheels!” he cried quickly. 

Both listened, in a keen silence, to the unmistakable signs of 
departure that came from the invisible front of the house. Both 
pairs of eyes turned consciously to the opening in the rhodo- 
dendrons through which the Colonel would presumably emerge in 
a moment or so. The interview had lasted long enough to give a 
very sharp edge to expectation. Clearly, both concluded, there 
had been no definite contretemps, but :— 

After the “but” their views diverged, for Dulcie hoped just 
what her companion feared, feared just what he hoped. 
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Suddenly the Colonel appeared, and with him Richard Tremen- 
here Shout. 

It was a climax quite above the hope and fear level of either 
looker-on, piquant enough to quicken the pulses of both. 

Scudamore’s chagrin found vent in a single deep breath; then 
with a fine self-mastery, he ejaculated, smiling the smile of a 
friend misunderstood, but frankly forgiving: 

“There you see—success! He has asked them down to join the 
party. The old man, shy of the crowd, has gone home: the young 
one—ah, you'll think more charitably of me next time, Miss 
Trevaldwyn!” 

With a kind smile, a frank word of regret for her misjudgment, 
Dulcie forgave him there and then. 

The young Rector, after receiving the smile, turned rather 
suddenly away, lest his next words should chance to be—like his 
thoughts—rather human than parsonic. 


III. 


Most fortunately—from the Shout, not the Scudamore point of 
view—a smart thunderstorm struck upon the old Moor that night. 
The accompanying downpour brought a fresh run of peal up the 
stream; and the peal brought an old angler and a young hotfoot 
upon their track, and so eventually into each other’s company. 

It was getting on for lunch-time when Richard Shout, reaching 
the top of his own beat, espied the Colonel lying stretched upon 
the heather beside a big pool. The latter, having enjoyed less 
sport and more solitude than he cared for, was glad enough to hail 
anything upon two legs. 

“Come and have a whisky-and-soda!” he shouted. “ And let’s 
hear what you've done. I’ve scarcely touched a fin myself.” 

Richard replied with a wave of the hand, and promptly stepped 
into the stream. 

Something in the aspect of the young fellow, wading, rod on 
shoulder, through the tail of the pool—fair-faced as his son had 
been, and much the same in height and age—sharply pricked the 
Colonel’s memory. 

“My boy,” he muttered in a queer grumbling undertone as 
Richard approached him, “used to call this the best pool on the 
water.” 

For a space he added nothing to the muttered words; but Richard, 
having keen sensibilities, understood the old soldier’s mood at a 
touch, and dropped down without a word beside him. 

They lay thus, about two paces apart, in silence; while the duns 
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and spinners danced above the brown eddies, and the strong sun, 
pouring upon their wadered legs, filled all the air with an aroma 
of baked mackintosh. 

“The pool was our rendezvous: we always lunched here 
together,” the elder man grunted after a pause. 

“TI met your son up here once,” Richard subjoined quietly, 
“We hunted for a dipper’s nest together—and found it.” 

“Ah, Tom was a restless chap. A wretched fisherman: always 
grubbing after some d—d bird’s nest or other instead of watching 
the water.” 

So little encouraging was the Colonel’s tone that he might 
have been speaking of some casual offensive youngster who had 
been in the habit of poaching his water: yet Richard’s instinct 
was by no means at fault when he proceeded to touch upon every 
remembered detail of the bird’s-nesting in question. 

Indeed the young fellow’s talk on this and other topics, though 
he was too modest to realise it, was a godsend to the lonely 
bereaved father. Young men, other than suitors of Dulcie, were 
apt to avoid the sour-faced, rather savage-spoken Colonel; in 
whom, nevertheless, the normal need of old age for young 
companionship was deep, if inarticulate. 

Richard was certainly astonished at the change which presently 
came over his glum companion. Rousing himself, the Colonel 
entertained him not only with hospitality—for he had brought an 
old campaigner’s lunch with him—but with the varied talk of a 
man who has seen life and sport in many climes. 

The young fellow had seldom spent a pleasanter hour. There 
was @ promise, too, of others to follow; for they agreed to fore- 
gather again pretty often, if the water should continue in fishable 
condition. 

In point of fact Richard Tremenhere continued to fish during 
the next week or two without regard to weather or water, and 
their stream-side intimacy progressed steadily. 

Naturally a rumour of this undesirable rapprochement soon 
reached the wide-open ears of Richard’s chief rival. The Rector 
first heard it, with alarmed disgust, from Jack Brimacombe who, 
by way of gloss to his pleasant bit of news, added naively : 

“ Between ourselves, you know, this will make all the difference 
to my friend Dick. For—though I don’t suppose you know it— 
he’s in love with the Colonel’s daughter.” 

“In love!” murmured the other with ready surprise. 

“Fact, I assure you! Don’t you think she’s pretty?” 

“ Well—just verging on prettiness, perhaps.” 

“And old Dick is such a scrupulous Quixote, you know! I 
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don’t believe that—with the farniture-polish on his mind—he 
would ever propose, without her father’s full consent, to a girl in 
that position. He doesn’t know”—Jack concluded with a man- 
of-the-world smile—“ that it’s all a matter of cheque-book nowa- 
days. By the way, there’s one deliciously funny thing about 
this friendship between Dick and the Colonel—ah, but I mustn’t 
let that out, anyhow!” 

“As you like, old fellow. I never was inquisitive.” 

“It’s too funny!” murmured Jack, sucking violently at his 
pipe. “I'd give worlds to tell it you—but I mustn’t. My wig! 
if only that spiteful old Miss Simpson knew the secret—I oughtn’t 
to abuse a friend of yours, but you know how she hates the 
Trevaldwyns——” 

“Yes—she is a little jealous of them,” admitted the other 
smoothly. ‘Is there any danger of a discovery on her part?” 

“T hope not—but she has precious long ears!” 

“Perhaps, placed as I am, I might help to safeguard the secret 
from her, if you really fear . 

“Now I come to think of it, I believe you could, Scudamore. 
You might help to keep her off the scent—look here——” 
The two heads and two pipes drew together. Jack Brimacombe 
proceeded, in spluttering whispers, to confide the “ deliciously 
funny ” thing to the sympathetic ears of his friend. 





IV. 


“Wuat a day, mother! The moorland air is like champagne. I 
feel—simply inebriated ! ” 

“You look it!” ejaculated Mrs. Trevaldwyn drily, turning a 
rather anxious eye upon Dulcie, who was driving her in the pony- 
cart, then glancing back at two horsemen cantering up a distant 
heathery rise. She rather hoped Dulcie had not seen the latter, 
who chanced to be the Colonel and Richard Shout. 

In point of fact she understood but could not quite share in 
Dulcie’s jubilant mood; the situation being just now a thought 
too piquant from the point of view of an anxious mother conscious 
that her daughter’s heart was seriously engaged. 

For things were certainly coming to a head. This luncheon 
party to which Dulcie was driving her was likely to be climacteric. 
Their hostess, Miss Simpson, lived in the heart of a combe whose 
woodland depths would very probably be the scene of one 
proposal this afternoon—if not two; seeing that there was Mr. 
Scudamore to be reckoned with also. 

Ah, the mere inward mention of that name gave a sharper 
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outline to misgiving! Mr. Scudamore had puzzled her of late. 
He had acquiesced too smoothly and readily in the Colonel’s grow- 
ing fancy for young Shout. The young men had been constantly 
meeting at Moorside Place, yet Scudamore had been amiability 
itself to his palpably dangerous rival. 

And, as for this party—the young Rector was a favourite, an 
intimate of Miss Simpson’s. Why then had she invited young 
Shout? Was it not an abuse of friendship thus to make an 
opening for your protegé with one hand, and with the other to 
plant a rival in its midst ? 

“Why, surely that’s dad and——” Dulcie, who had evidently 
caught sight of the riders, filled up her pause with a blush that 
was not consoling to her mother. 

“ Yes, it is,” the latter admitted rather fretfully. ‘They must 
have picked each other up somewhere on the moor.” 

“T see Mr. Scudamore, too, on his bicycle,” murmured Dalcie 
in quite another tone. 

As Mrs. Trevaldwyn expected, the horsemen, making a bee-line 
over the heather, dipped down into the woods well ahead of 
them; while the cyclist carefully timed himself to be caught up 
on the hill-brow. 

Scudamore was thus enabled to walk beside them aa they wound 
slowly down the breakneck lane leading to Mrs. Simpson’s lodge- 
gate. 

The young parson was as usual bright, agreeable, politic. He 
gave the bulk of his attention to the mother, his lighter 
pleasantries to the daughter. But, for all his cleverness, he did 
not succeed in dispersing Mrs, Trevaldwyn’s vague forebodings. 

Howbeit, Miss Simpson, whatever her private feelings might 
be, gave. the Trevaldwyns a charming reception and was clearly 
bent upon making the party a success. From the moment they 
took their places in the perfectly shaded dining-room, with the 
hush of the hidden river rising musically from woodland deeps, it 
was evident that they were in the grip of a hostess who knew her 
business. 

Miss Simpson indeed had the knack of making even the usual 
set, who met perhaps a trifle too often for scintillation, throw off 
some sparks, as well as of extracting just what she wanted from 
her only additions thereto—Jack Brimacombe and young Shout. 

Jack, excited by his close proximity to the fascinating Dulcie, 
bubbled over with boyish anecdotes; until, fired by his own 
eloquence, he began seriously to reckon up his chances of cutting 
out his friend Richard. 

From young Shout it soon became apparent his hostess 
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expected something better than Jack could furnish; nor was 
anyone surprised at the lead she presently gave him. Miss 
sen pe herself dabbled a little in science, and liked, as they all 
knew, to display her erudition. 

Too civilised of course to inflict upon her guests a dissertation 
upon the meteoritic hypothesis, she was yet minded to lightly 
sprinkle them, as it were, with a little popular science-gossip. To 
which end Richard was compelled to show a little of his brilliance, 
and did so with a modesty that gave general pleasure. 

Mrs. Trevaldwyn noticed, as the talk flowed on, that even her 
husband lost a little of the glumness that was his usual contribu- 
tion to any social function. Nevertheless her vague disquiet was 
already returning—possibly on account of her hostess’s deliberate 
retention of young Shout in the centre of the stage. Such 
marked graciousness, at least to a special friend of the Tre- 
valdwyns, was rather outside Miss Simpson’s usual practice. 

Presently Miss Simpson, in discussing with Richard her own 
little collection of the neighbourhood’s fauna and flora, chanced 
upon the topic of birds. 

“By the way,” she then remarked incidentally, “I believe you 
were not down here last spring when our nightingale controversy 
was in full swing?” 

Mrs. Trevaldwyn, alarmed by her husband’s frown, glanced 
anxiously at her next neighbour, the Rector. Scudamore went a 
shade paler under her eyes. Before he could steady himself, she 
guessed that there was mischief in the air. Deliberate mischief 
without doubt, for Miss Simpson must have heard from him, if 
from no one else, how acutely painful a subject this was to the 
Trevaldwyn family. 

“The nightingale affair ?” young Shout rejoined unsuspectingly. 
“IT was up in town at the time; but I ;heard of it—and even 
joined in the rally, I remember.” 

“Did you ?—on which side, Mr. Shout ?” 

Unhappily Jack Brimacombe, who had suddenly gone crimson 
to the forehead, tried vainly, though with convulsive energy, to 
catch his friend’s eye. 

Richard went on quite innocently, with another laugh : 

“Oh, I went dead against the ‘ Daulias Luscinia,’ as the old 
lady called herself. The good old sentimental soul must have been 
either deaf or foolish. You don’t know who she was, I suppose? ” 

“T have not the least idea,” said Miss Simpson, enunciating the 
tarradiddle with perfect serenity. ‘“ How did you sign yourself?” 

“T really forget. I was a bird of some sort. ‘‘Oh, yes, ‘ Black- 
cap Warbler ’—that was it.” 
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Something in the dead silence of the room, accentuated by the 
deep voice of the stream outside, caused the speaker to turn his 
head. A spasm of consternation, almost of horror, seemed to run 
round the double line of faces. Then, upon his amazed ear, broke 
three voices, each starting a new and irrelevant topic of its own. 

Young Richard, conscious of having made some terrible, inex- 
plicable slip, turned one degree redder than his friend Jack. 
Miss Simpson, after affecting for a moment an equal amazement, 
accepted with ready aplomb the evident general desire for a 
change of conversation. 

If Miss Simpson had expected Colonel Trevaldwyn to make a 
little scene, or otherwise give himself away, she had mistaken her 
man. Nota muscle of his grim dour face betrayed him. Fora 
moment Scudamore feared that his well-planned coup had fallen 
perfectly flat; but a keen, quick glance at Mrs. Trevaldwyn 
reassured him. She at any rate understood her husband—and 
her face was conclusive. ‘“ Blackcap Warbler” was a doomed 
young man. 

To make all sure, he sympathetically approached the offender as 
soon as the chance occurred, exposed in kindly fashion the true 
state of the case, and warmly advised him to make his amende 
without a moment’s delay. 

Poor Richard, greatly chagrined and bewildered, unable to 
realise—having seen hitherto only the saner side of the queer- 
tempered old soldier—that this trifling matter could be other 
than a joke to him, yet burning with anxiety to make good the 
unfortunate faua pas, followed this treacherous advice. Despite 
the efforts of Mrs. Trevaldwyn, who tried hard to keep them 
apart, the Colonel was caught with the wrath still hot upon him 
—and poor Dulcie, through an opening in the bushes, had a 
momentary glimpse of the meeting. 

Jack Brimacombe had to keep his wrath bottled up until the 
party was over, when he overtook his friend Scudamore a little 
‘beyond the lodge-gate, and boiled over in a fashion to rather 
astonish the latter. 

“T see your whole game,” he cried, fiercely, “and if you want 
to know my,opinion of it-——” 

“T don’t!” retorted the other, slightly inflamed. 

“You shall have it, then, anyhow! I consider you a shabby, 
treacherous sneak!” # 

“Come, don’t be a fool, Jack——” 

“Td rather be a fool than a dashed traitor, like you! Thank 
goodness, you're not my Rector. If you were, by Jove, ’'d——” 
But at this point the two heated young parsons becoming aware 
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of the Trevaldwyn pony-cart in their rear, had to relapse into 
decent amiability. To one of them at least this would have been 
easier could he have caught the muttered words that were passing 
between the occupants of the cart as it crept up the hill. 

“Tell me at once, mother, please! I'd rather know now and 
have it over.” 

“ You see, dear, I only caught your father for a moment——” 

“ Well—well ?” 

“He has always taken this bird-question so absur——I mean 
so deeply to heart.” 

“T know that. What. did he say—exactly? Give it me word 
for word, please!” 

“That is easily done,” the mother answered, with a wry smile 
“He said simply—‘ That young men will never enter my house 
again,’ ” 
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V. 


For a day or so, Colonel Trevaldwyn viewed with a certain 
righteous self-complacence his dismissal of Richard Shout. He 
had said nothing very harsh to him; he had done the thing, he 
considered, quietly, almost magisterially. In due time—though 
certainly not for months to come—he might yield to feminine 
coaxing, and take the young fellow back into favour again. 

But somehow his complacence began quite soon to lose its 
gloss. Doubts of his own justice crept in, followed presently by 
serious doubts of his own good sense. Before a week was out he 
frankly and roundly called himself “a thin-skinned old fool.” 

Now was the time for his wife and daughter to step in. For 
surely it is the business of one’s womankind, not only to rejoice 
thankfully over one’s return to good temper, but also to assist in 
obliterating all traces of one’s previous state. Yet somehow Mrs, 
Trevaldwyn and Dulcie failed to answer to their cue. 

The Colonel couldn’t help seeing that the former, though she 
would not permit herself to judge him, felt a little sore over this 
affair. As for Dulcie, he awoke rather suddenly to the fact that 
she was, to some extent at least, estranged from him. For, in- 
vited on two successive mornings to go fishing, she coldly excused 
herself, 

Somewhat depressed, he started alone; and the end of four 
lonely hours upon the moor found him at the old luncheon-place, 
plunged in gloom. He missed young Richard’s companionship 
more than he cared to admit. He could not lunch alone, in this 
spot thick-sown with memories. His bereavement lay more 
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heavily upon him just now than it had done for weeks. He was 
nothing, but a tired old man; with no one to fall back on, not a 
soul to listen to his growling. 

Ere long it leaked out that young Shout had thrown up his 
holiday and gone back to town. It would have been most 
awkward for the Trevaldwyns to keep meeting him, as they must 
have done, at other houses: and the Colonel couldn’t help 
admitting that the boy had shown a proper pride in going. But 
it completed the estrangement between father and daughter. 

To the Colonel—a self-wrapt man, but by no means the hard- 
grained cynic he supposed himself to be—Dulcie’s aloofness was 
deeply wounding. He could not understand his own state. Was 
it possible that the coldness of this sentimental chit of eighteen 
could really affect a man? That the welcoming smile when 
you came in tired, the “darling dad!” and such-like effusive 
femininities that a man endures with difficult good-nature, could 
be seriously missed ? 

He grew more and more puzzled as September went by. It 
was necessary, just to prove his indifference, to accept all shooting 
invitations ; but the home-coming was always a heavy business. 
Turning into his solitary sanctum, he would sit brooding for 
hours among the boy’s rods and guns—kept always exactly where 
the vanished hand had last laid them. Dulcie never intruded 
upon him now: his anxious wife, if she entered, was dismissed 
with a snarl. 

Nor did he now see much of Frank Scudamore, whose suave 
tongue and ready ear had so often been a solace to him. The 
young Rector still came pretty often to the house, but was him- 
self too low-spirited to play his old part of sympathetic listener 
to its master. 

For things had not gone well with Scudamore. He had won 
his game, only to find the stakes not worth having, Mrs. Trevaldwyn 
suspecting the part he had played, received him coldly. Dulcie 
not only suspected, but knew. 

In fact Jack Brimacombe, taxed on this head, had made frank 
confession. 

“T didn’t willingly give you away,” he said, “though you 
deserved it. Miss Trevaldwyn wormed it out of me. You know 
how Socrates rags people in the Dialogues? That's how she 
ragged me—until I blabbed.” 

Dulcie not only established his guilt, but undertook his punish- 
ment. Far from dismissing him, she kept him always at heel, to 
bear whatever she might choose to lay upon him. To him, as to 
her father, she was an absolutely changed person. Both learned 
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that the light hand of a girl, when her heart is hot, can fall, if 
less heavily than a man’s, with a more subtle castigation. 

One October afternoon the Colonel, mooning along with his 
gun, chanced upon Dulcie and her old pet spaniel, Waddles. 
Dulcie, herself only idly straying, could not well help joining 
him; upon which an idea occurred to the sore-hearted parent 
who had so long yearned for reconciliation. Yoo proud for open 
advances, he might manage something through Waddles. 

“Tm going to get a couple of rabbits for your mother,” he said, 
“Suppose we give old Waddles a chance ?” 

“As you like, father. But you’ve always called him a ‘fussy 
old idiot,’ ” 

“No matter. I'll give the old boy an innings for once. Come, 
we'll make for the lower furze-patch.” 

The portly old dog fell at once into a state of wild, unseemly 
gratification. The Colonel, anxious as he was to please Dulcie, 
was obliged to begin harshly with her favourite; and even so 
could not quell his exuberance. Poor Waddles, never properly 
broken, was more hopeless than ever to-day. By the time they 
reached the furze-patch the intended peacemaker had committed 
pretty well every offence that a sporting dog can he guilty of, 
and reduced the Colonel to semi-articulate fury. 

“Here, take hold of the brute!” he cried to a passing farm-boy. 
“Tf you let him slip again, I'll kill you!” 

Dualcie would herself have turned home with the ‘‘ peace-maker ” 
had not certain movements in the covert on Mr. Shout’s side of 
the stream caught her eye. The movements interested her because 
it was just possible—uniless she had misunderstood certain casually 
dropped words of Jack Brimacombe—that Richard might be 
down about this time for a day or two's shooting. 

As the Colonel strode down towards the water, unaware that 
Waddles and the boy were furtively following in his track, an 
unexpected cock-pheasant rose from a fern-patch on his left. It 
was a long shot, but he had still a quick band and a straight 
eye; the bird fell to his right barrel, just beyond the stream. 
Yelps followed, and a scurrying rush through the bracken. A 
broad liver-and-white form burst past him, and flung itself head- 
foremost into the stream. Colonel Trevaldwyn, burning to vent 
his wrath upon the boy, found nothing to curse but a pair of 
flying heels. 

“ Look at the old dear!” cried Dulcie, watching her favourite’s 
gallant wrestle with the swollen stream. ‘“ He’s going to retrieve 
your bird—and his own reputation too! ” 

Such was, it appeared, the deliberate intention of Waddles. 
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He might have made a slip or two, and failed as a peace-maker, 
but he meant to have that pheasant. The Colonel watched him 
with a softened grin, as he dashed up the further bank of the 
stream. 

Yet lo! Having seized his bird, Waddles showed no symptom 
whatever of any desire to return with it. Heedless of the 
Colonel’s shouts, he began calmly and proudly to promenade the 
bank with his trophy in his mouth. 

“ Heel, dear, heel!” cried Dulcie in agonised tones. “ Quick, 
darling, quick! Dad, if you shoot him, I'll never speak to you 
again !” 

“Drop it, then, you old devil, or I'll skin you alive!” roared 
the furious Colonel. 

The shouting attracted the attention of a group, consisting 
of three or four guns and a keeper, just emerging from the 
hanging woods opposite. It was not soothing to the Colonel to 
perceive that young Shout was one of the guns. 

But the perambulation of Waddles was by no means aimless ; 
he had a purpose of his own, and quickly disclosed it. Having 
found a soft spot on the hill-side, within full view of both 
parties, he began, with great keenness and energy, to bury his 
bird! 

“Oh, dear!” cried Dulcie distractedly. 

“Oh, damn!” shouted the Colonel like a thunderclap. Richard 
turned away, shaking suspiciously; a shout of laughter came 
from others of his party. 

Half beside himself, the Colonel rushed forward and jumped 
into the stream. But, half in flood, it was sliding fast and deep 
over its slippery bed. Seeing that he could barely, if at all, get 
across, he raised his gun. 

At that moment he saw young Shout dashing at speed down 
the hill, almost across his line of fire. Checking himself sharply, 
he lost his balance, and, his head striking heavily upon a boulder 
as he fell, most of his senses also. 

Just as the rapid stream got its grip of the half-stunned figure, 
Waddles put the finishing touch to his grave-digging and trotted 
complacently away towards a bridge a little distance downstream. 


VI. 


THE consciousness of danger—for the pool into whose neck he 
was being drifted was deep—seemed to restore the tough old 
soldier in a trice. He scrambled to his feet, and with the help 
of a strong pull from Dulcie, climbed somewhat dizzily up the 
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shelving rock upon which she knelt, Then, as an exclamation 
of alarm broke from her, he looked back over his shoulder. 

Young Shout, on seeing the Colonel’s predicament, had himself 
leaped with more haste than discretion into the swollen little 
river. The mid-stream current, sweeping him off his feet and 
drifting him merrily along at its will, was about to pour him into 
the pool. 

“Down to the backwater, Dulcie,” said her father coolly. 
“He'll come ashore there.” 

The Colonel was right. Dick Shout, a good swimmer, hardly 
needed to exert himself. In a few moments he was drifting up 
the backwater under their own bank. He thanked them, with 
a laugh, as two pairs of hands seized him by the shoulders. 

“The biggest fish I’ve landed this year!” grunted the Colonel, 
while Dick stood shaking himself like a rat. “All right—no 
need to trouble you!” This broad hint was shouted aggressively 
to some figures hurrying down the hillside. “I’ve seen enough 
of those grinning idiots!” he added under his breath. 

A brief, rather awkward silence ensued. The three stood 
looking at each other, unable to adjust themselves on the instant 
to the rather mixed situation. They were odd enough to look 
at; the old man and the young dripping from head to foot, the 
girl flushed, dishevelled, with rich, dark hair hanging loose upon 
her shoulders. 

“Very good of you to jump in after me so heroically,” the 
Colonel spoke first, with a dry twinkle. “But why did you 
do it?” 

“TI thought——” Richard began shyly—but before he could 
finish his sentence there was a rustle among the ferns, and the 
guilty grave-digger came trotting, with cocked ears and wagging 
tail, to his mistress’s feet. 

The old dog’s simple-minded complacence, his bland uncon- 
sciousness of the crimes he had committed, the trouble he had 
wrought, gave a finishing touch to the incongruity of the 
situation. The Colonel burst into a hoarse rumble of laughter, 
the two young people into a joyous clattering peal. 

“You must come up and change at my place,” said the Colonel 
peremptorily. ‘It is a good mile nearer than yours.” 

“Thanks. I shall be glad to.” 

Thus briefly, in the unsentimental fashion of their race, the 
two men made up their difference. Poor Waddles had, after all, 
it seemed, shown some talent as a peace-maker. 

Dulcie, herself a good deal moved by what had occurred, was 
almost shocked at the prosaic calmness with which they dropped 
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as though they had been meeting every day for weeks, into sport 
and politics. 

Yet the Colonel was quite aware that for the two staid young 
people walking quietly at his dripping elbows, the whole landscape 
was transformed. For them the solemn October evening breathed , 
not sadness, but mistily-joyous anticipation. He was in no hurry ; 
the wetting was nothing to him. Let the romantic young 
innocents extract all the pleasure they could from the aspect of 
sodden moor and dripping woodland. There would be an inter- 
view to be got through with one of the pair presently; he saw 
that in the young man’s eye, heard it in his nervous laugh. 

When the interview did take place in the fire-lit study, the 
nervous aspirant was dressed, not inappropriately, in a suit of the 
lost son’s clothes. 

“Ah,” said the Colonel, laying a hand on Dick’s shoulder, 
when the latter had stumbled through his part of the speaking. 
“ Dressed in this coat, you take an old man at a disadvantage.” 

Dick murmured that he felt unworthy to wear it. 

“No one could be quite worthy, in my sight,” said the old 
man, kindly, “ but you come nearer to that impossible point than 
an old cynic had any right to expect. I sha’n’t say ‘no’ to you, 
in that coat or any other, if Dulcie doesn’t.” 

* * * * * 

“Not afraid of the furniture polish, child?” asked the Colonel 
at a subsequent interview with his daughter. 

“ Not in the least, father.” 

“Nor of your Rector’s displeasure?” 

“I’m sorry for poor Mr. Scudamore,” murmured Dulcie, blushing 
prettily. 

“You ought to be,” he acquiesced. “ Not afraid of our friends’ 
criticism—that passed behind our backs, I mean? ” 

“They'll all envy me, darling dad!” 

“Not in words, child. They'll think of his property—but 
speak only of his pedigree. Well, at any rate he seems anxious— 
if the usual symptoms are to be trusted—to marry you. Perhaps, 
if they don’t spoil the young genius too much up in town, he may 
continue in that mind. If so—think of the incongruity !—I shall 
some day have ‘ Blackcap Warbler’ for a son-in-law.” 


Hanonp VALLINGS. 
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Lord Bacon's Married Life. 


Ports and philosophers are notoriously unlucky in marriage. 
Socrates and Shakespeare, Hooker and Milton, Dryden and 
Addison, Byron and Shelley and Carlyle—it is the same tale. 
Whose fault is it, his or hers? Does the poetic ot philosophic 
imagination picture to itself too high an ideal of feminine 
perfection, to which the real she does not attain, or is it that 
the poet or philosopher, as mere man, is “ gey ill to live wi?” 
Perhaps something of both. Byron cynically said that matri- 
monial quarrels never needed explaining, they were so natural. 

Lord Bacon belongs to the long list of matrimonial infelicities, 
but the bustle of his political life and the glamour of his philo- 
sophical achievements have diverted attention from his domestic 
history; and in truth this domestic history forms but a sub- 
ordinate and obscure portion of Bacon’s career—an episode 
merely. ‘Love was of his life a thing apart.” Nature had 
made him of a cold temperament. It is curious that in the 
Shakespeare-Bacon controversy this difference in temperament 
between the two men has not been more emphasised. It is really 
decisive of the issue. Hear Shakespeare in As You Like Ii— 
to take only one out of a score of passages. 


“ PHOEBE (to Silvius). 
Good Shepherd, tell this youth what ’tis to love. 


“Siivius. It is to be all made of sighs and tears: 
It is to be all made of faith and service: 
It is to be all made of fantasy: 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes: 
All adoration, duty and observance: 
All humbleness, all patience and impatience: 
All purity, all trial, all observance.” 


Now read Bacon’s ‘ Essay on Love.’ It is written by a man 
who had never known the passion, who is examining it under 
the microscope: whose eyes are open, not like Love’s, blind. 
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“Great spirits and great business do keep out this weak passion. It 
is the child of folly.... As if Man made for the contemplation of 
heaven and all noble objects, should do nothing but kneel before a little 
idol and make himself a subject though not of the mouth (as beasts are) 
yet of the eye which was given him for higher purposes.” 


With these sentiments it is not perhaps to be wondered at 
that Bacon reached the mature age of forty-six without marrying ; 
rather it is matter for wonder that he should have married at 
all. He cites with evident approval the saying of the wise 
man who on being asked when a man should marry, made answer : 
“A young man not yet, an elder man not at all.” But Bacon 
was too worldly-wise not to see that marriage was a factor in 
success and might be ‘‘ young ambition’s ladder.” 

A great chance came to him when his cousin, Lady Hatton— 
young, beautiful and wealthy—became a widow. He at once 
proffered himself as a suitor, and got the Earl of Essex to urge 
his suit with all the ardour of a generous friendship; but to 
Bacon’s chagrin and all the town’s surprise, Coke, the Attorney- 
General, backed by the influence of the Cecils—the lady's 
kinsmen—carried off the great matrimonial prize, and Bacon had 
to begin spinning his web over again. 

Money in a wife was to him an all-important consideration. 
All through his life there was a magnificent prodigality about 
Bacon. Show and splendour appealed to his imagination— 
sumptuous living, rich apparel, servants, gardens, equipages. 

He is the type of Aristotle’s peyadoOnuos. He could lay down, 
wisely enough, that “a man’s ordinary expenses ought to be 
limited by his estate,” but he did not act on it any more than 
Mr. Micawber did on his theory of expenditure, and the result 
in both cases was the same. In 1597, while returning from the 
Tower, he was arrested at the suit of one Sympson, a Lombard 
Street goldsmith and money-lender, for a debt of £300, and 
carried to a sponging-house. Five years afterwards, in 1603, 
his money difficulties had become acute—he would seem to have 
been arrested or subjected to some “disgrace,” and he writes 
to his cousin Cecil, afterwards Lord Salisbury, a letter worth 


quoting, because it discloses very clearly his hopes and plans 
at this period. 


“Tt is fit likewise, though much against my mind, that I let your Lord- 
ship know that I shall not be able to pay the money within the time by 
your Lordship’s undertaking which was a fortnight. Nay, money I find 
so hard to come by at this time as I thought to have become an humble 
suitor to your Honor, to have sustained me with your credit for the 
present from urgent debts with taking up £300 till I can put away some 
land. For my estate because your honour hath care of it, it is thus: 
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I shall be able with selling the skirts of my living in Hertfordshire to 
preserve the body; and to leave myself, being clearly out of debt and 
having some money in my pocket, £300 land per annum with a faire 
house and the ground well timbered. This is now my labour. For my 
purpose or cause, I desire to meddle as little as I can in the King’s 
causes, his Majesty now abounding in Counsel: and to follow my private 
thrift and practice, and to marry with some convenient advancement. 
For as for my ambition I do assure your Honour mine is quenched.” 
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This was evidently meant to disarm Cecil’s jealousy. 


“In the Queen’s, my excellent Mistress’s time, the quorum was small : 
her service was a kind of freehold and it was amore solemn time. All 
those points agreed with my nature and judgment. My ambition now 
I shall only put upon my pen whereby I shall be able to maintain memory 
and merit of the times succeeding. Lastly for this divulged and almost 
prostituted title of Knighthood, I could without charge by your Honour’s 
mean, be content to have it, both because of this late disgrace and 
because I have three new knights in my mess in Gray’s Inn Commons 
and because I have found out an Alderman’s daughter—a handsome maiden 
to my liking.” * 


The alderman in question was Alderman Barnham. He had 
been dead some fifteen years but had left a widow and four 
daughters, his co-heiresses, of whom Bacon’s handsome maiden 
was one—her name Alice. The widow had married again—a 
Sir John Packington, ancestor of the Worcestershire worthy 
who sat to Addison for the portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley— 
a fine hot-tempered country squire who lived at Westwood Park, 
Worcestershire, when he was not in London and spent much 
more than he could afford in planting and building. 

Sir John was a great sportsman and swimmer, and on one 
occasion had laid a wager to swim against three gallants from 
Worcestershire to London Bridge, but the Queen, with whom 
Sir John was a favourite, forbade the trial lest some of the 
swimmers should get drowned. 

The match which Bacon was contemplating with this gentle- 
man’s step-daughter was not an unsuitable one except in the 
disparity of years. The “handsome maiden’s” fortune was about 
£200 a year, with a further £140 expectant on her mother’s 
decease—a fortune about equal to Bacon’s own—and the disparity 
of years would no doubt be made up for to the City ladies by the 
knighthood which Bacon asked from Cecil. The wedding did 
not take place, however, till the 10th May, 1606, some little 
time after his letter to Cecil. It is described in a letter from 
Carleton to Chamberlain written the day after the event. 


* Spedding: ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Bacon,’ vol. iii., pp. 79-81. 
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“Sir Francis Bacon,” he says, “was married yesterday to his young 
wench at Maribone Chapel. He was clad from top to toe in purple and 
hath made himself and his wife such stores of fine raiments of cloth of 
silver and gold that it draws deep into her portion. The dinner was kept 
at his father-in-law, Sir John Packington’s lodging over against the 
Savoy where his chief guests were the three knights, Cope, Hicks, and 
Beeston, and upon this conceit (as he said himself) that since he could 
not have my Lord of Salisbury in person which he wished, he would have 
him at heart in his representative body.” * 





After his marriage Bacon took up his residence at Fulwood’s 
Rents, Holborn, a narrow paved court with a closed gate at the 
end leading into Gray’s Inn Walks, Gray’s Inn Gardens. He 
values his furniture there at £60. Fulwood's Rents was like 
Whitefriars, a sanctuary for debtors, and any bailiffs who ventured 
into it ran a great chance of being pumped or otherwise roughly 
handled by the gentlemen of the Inn who were jealous of its 
privileges. Whether this immunity had anything to do with 
Bacon’s choice of it as a residence does not appear. It was, 
at all events, in convenient proximity to his chambers in Gray's 
Inn. 

As his prospects improved we find him contemplating removal, 
There are entries “to inquire of the state of Arlington’s house 
and to get it for a rent,” “to inquire of Bath House,” etc. 
Finally he selected Bath House. Later on, while Attorney- 
General, he was living at the Manor House, Canonbury, in the 
village of Islington, and as Lord Keeper he lived in great 
splendour at York House, his father’s mansion in Whitehall, 
York House was endeared to him by many associations. In 
writing to the Duke of Lennox refusing an offer for it, he says, 
“York House is the house where my father died and wherein 
I first breathed, and there will I yield my last breath if so please 
God and the King will give me leave.” Among other things 
he built, Aubrey tells us, an aviary there at a cost of £300. 
Bacon’s country house—his patrimonial estate—was, of course, 
Gorhambury in Hertfordshire. It was here that Elizabeth, in 
one of her progresses, had visited his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon 
—the then Lord Keeper. “My Lord,” said the Queen, “ what 
a little house have you gotten!” To which the Lord Keeper 
made reply, “Madame, my house is well. It is you that have 
made me too great for my house.” t 

But if not large Gorhambury was, as Bacon describes it, “a 
faire house and well timbered.” He was very proud of its trees, 
and in his greatest straits would not consent to make money 


* Domestic Papers, James I. (1606), p. 317. 
t ‘Apophthegms, New and Old.’ 
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by felling them. “I will not,” he said, “be stripped of my 
feathers.” 

A few months after Bacon’s marriage the place of Solicitor- 
General became vacant, Bacon had great hopes of it but was 
passed over for the second time, and we find him writing com- 
plainingly to Lord Ellesmere, the Chancellor, whose lady, it 
seems, had helped to make Bacon’s marriage. “Time groweth 
precious with me, and a married man is seven years elder in his 
thoughts the first day, and therefore what a discomfortable thing 
it is for me to be unsettled still!” * 

So much for the quenching of Bacon’s ambition. He had 
discovered, too, by this time that he had a mother-in-law. Lady 
Packington—the ex-alderman’s widow—is described by Chamber- 
lain as a “little violent lady,” t and a sad life she led her 
husband, the jovial squire, who had married for money. 

Less than a year after Bacon’s marriage Chamberlain writes 
that they, Sir John and his wife, were parted “upon foul terms.” 
Later on we find her getting a warrant from the Privy Council 
to search for apparel of hers and to cause it to be delivered to 
her. She had had occasion, it appears, to repair to London— 
probably after a domestic quarrel—and send up divers trunks 
of apparel and other necessaries for the use of her person, and 
these, she explained, were detained from her, “to her great 
hindrance and prejudice,” and in this or another matter Sir John 
was lodged in the tower at her suit.t Besides squabbling with 
her husband, Lady Packington was an arch mischief-maker. 
Another daughter of hers was married to a Sir John Constable, 
the same whom Bacon made his literary executor. Sir John 
Constable had offered in his settlement to assure his wife a 
jointure of £400 a year as soon as he came to his estate, but he 
adds significantly—and it points evidently at “the little violent 
lady ”"—“‘ Always I understand it that those her friends which 
have so intolerably slandered and wronged me shall have no 
intermeddling at all either in the assurance or in the allowance 
of these articles.” 

Notwithstanding this stipulation, Bacon, who seems to have 
been a trustee of the settlement, was attacked by her ladyship. 
His reply shows a creditable spirit and firmness. 















































“ Madam,” he writes, “ You shall with right goodwill be made acquainted 
with anything which concerneth your daughters, if you bear a mind of 





* Spedding’s ‘ Life and Letters of Lord Bacon,’ vol. iii., p. 295. 

t+ Chamberlain to Carleton: Domestic Papers, 20th Nov., 1598; 13th 
Feb., 1606. 
¢t Domestic Papers, James J., July 5th, 1617, 
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love and concord: otherwise you must be content to be a stranger unto 
us. For I may not be so unwise as to suffer you to be an author or 
occasion of discussion between your daughters and their husbands, having 
seen so much misery of that kind in yourself. 

“ And above all things I will turn back your kindness, in which you say 
you will receive my wife if she be cast off. For it is much more likely we 
have occasion to receive you being cast off, if you remember what is 
passed. But it is time to make an end of these follies, and you shall 
at this time pardon me this one fault of writing to you. For I mean 
to do it no more till you use me and respect me as you ought. 

“So wishing you better than it seemeth you will draw upon yourself, 


“T rest, Yours etc.” * 


This remark of Bacon’s mother-in-law about her being willing 
to receive back her daughter, “if she be cast off,” suggests— 
although the idea is repudiated with scorn by Bacon—that the 
household was not free from janglings. 

On this subject of Bacon’s relations with his wife, there is very 
little evidence. Communicative as Bacon is on so many topics— 
his business, his schemes, his chambers, his gardens—he never, 
as Spedding remarks, admits us to his fireside, and that bio- 
grapher, with austere dignity, rebukes the attempt to pry into his 
privacy. 

“Twenty years,” he says, “of married life in which the gossips and 


scandal-mongers of the time found nothing to talk about, have a right to 
remain exempt from intrusion.” 


_ But curiosity is not to be stifled in this fashion: and for the 
good reason that no picture of man or woman can be considered 
complete which ignores their home life. With all respect for 
Spedding’s magnanimity, the very silence which he notes is iteelf 
significant, and it conveys the impression that Bacon’s married 
life rather resembled that of the Laird o’ Cockpen. 


“The Laird o’ Cockpen, he’s proud and he’s great 
His time is ta’en up wi’ the things o’ the state; 
He wanted a leddy his braw house to keep: 
But favour wi’ wooing was fashious to seek.” 


Only Lady Alice’s life was a gayer one than that of the Lady of 
Jockpen : 


“Who sat in her ha’ like a weel tappit hen.” 


“Ah! Master Rowley,” exclaims Sir Peter Teazle, “when an 
old bachelor marries a young wife, he deserves—no—the crime 
carries its punishment along with it,” 


* W. H. Dixon’s ‘ Personal Hist. of Lord Bacon,’ p. 214; Montagu’s 
‘ Life of Lord Bacon.’ 
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The daily janglings would be as natural in Bacon’s case as in 
Sir Peter’s; for Lady Alice had, it seems, a temper and a tongue, 
inherited no doubt from her mother, “ the little violent lady.” 


“One asked,” writes Dr. Rawley in his Commonplace Book, “how my 
Lady Darby came to make so good use of her time while her husband” 
(Lord Ellesmere) “was Chancellor and my Lady St. Albans” (Bacon’s 
wife) “so little, The other answered because my Lady Darby’s wit lay 
backward and my Lady St. Albans’ lay forward: viz., in her tongue.” * 


Therefore, when we read in the “ Essay on Married and Single 
Life” that wife and children are a “kind of discipline of 
humanity,” we can guess that the philosophic reflection was 
pointed by personal experience. But Bacon, with all his faults, 
was not an irritable or ill-tempered man, and we need not conclude 
that the touch of shrewishness to his wife—affection often goes 
with a quick temper—was attended by any real estrangement 
between them. 

Dr. Rawley who was Lord Bacon’s chaplain and very intimate 
with him in his later years, testifies to his conjugal propriety : 


“His wife having no children,” he says, “did not in the least affect his 
love for her. He always treated her with great affection and marks of 
love, and made her besides presents of handsome furniture, jewelry and 
land.” f¢ 


He was solicitous, too, for her dignity, for there is a royal 
warrant, evidently drafted by Bacon when Lord Keeper, either by 
the order of the King or on his own initiative, for conferring on 
Lady Bacon, “ wife of our trusty and well beloved Sir Francis 
Bacon,” rank and precedence in all places and at all meetings 
next to the ladies or wives of the Barons of the Realm, and the 
royal pleasure is expressed that all ladies of what estate or degree 
soever under the estate or degree of a Baroness of the Realm, are 
to“ permit and suffer the said Lady Bacon to have, take, and 
enjoy the place and precedence before them.” 

Yet it is impossible to read Bacon’s essay “Of Marriage and 
Single Life,” without saying, the man who wrote this never knew 
what the true happiness of married life is—the mutual confi- 
dence, sympathy and love which make the real union; he has 
missed the central truth. His sagacity of observation is but 
shallowness, and we are not the least surprised to find that the 
orb of Bacon’s married life—never bright—set in thick clouds. 


* Spedding: ‘Life and Letters of Lord Bacon,’ vol. iii, p. 291; 
Lambeth MSS. 1034. 
+ Commonplace Book. 
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On the 10th April, 1621—just at the time of his disgrace— 
Bacon had made his will, and in it, under the heading of Devises 
and legacies to my wife, he says: 





“TI give grant and confirm to my loving wife by this my last will what- 
soever has been assured to her or mentioned or intended to be assured 
to her by any former deed be it either my lands in Hertfordshire or the 
gift of goods in accomplishment of my covenants of marriage, and I give 
her also the ordinary stuff at Gorhambury, as wainscot, tables, stools, 
bedding and the like. J give also to my wife my four coach geldings and 
my best barouche and her own coach mares and carvace and I conceive by 
this advancement which first and last I have given her I have made her 
of competent abilities to maintain the estate of a Viscountess and given 
suflicient token of my love and liberality towards her for I do reckon that 
Gorbambury and my lands in Hertfordshire will be worth unto her seven 
hundred pounds per annum... .” 


Then at the end—added 19th December, 1625, three months 
before his death—comes the killing sentence : 


“ Whatsoever I have given granted confirmed or appointed to my wife 
in the former part of this my will I do now for just and great causes 
utterly revoke and make void and leave her to her right alone.” 


What was it that moved Lord Bacon to such deep resentment ? 
The only clue is that supplied by Aubrey. ‘“ His (Lord Bacon’s) 
dowager,” he says, “ married her gentleman usher, Sir (Thomas, 
I think), Underhill,” and he adds words which imply that Lady 
Bacon was of a passionately amorous temperament. Bacon was not 
of a jealous disposition—he held it a mark of folly in a husband ; 
and his wife's intrigue—if such it was—with a gentleman usher 
of his own household would therefore come upon him—as unsus- 
pected—with all the greater shock and sense of indignity. 

Alice survived Lord Bacon many years. She was still living, 
as Aubrey tells us, at “the beheading of the late King”— 
Charles I. The last glimpse we have of her is from the domestic 
papers of 1626 * where the name of the Viscountess St. Albans is 
included in a long list of persons of quality who refused to pay 
for mending the highways of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields. Among the number are Lords Grandison and Conway, the 
Earls of Suffolk, Salisbury and Rutland, and the eminent 
architect, Inigo Jones. 

Epwarp Manson, 


* ‘Charles I.,’ p, 392 





























Damaris Endacott. 


I, 


Tue house stood back from the main road, in leafy retirement. 
Its present owners, the Misses Jane and Amelia Endacott, had 
lived in it all their lives; and since it had come into their 
possession, everything about the place—including themselves— 
had been content to stand still and grow old. 

The stockman was bent double with age and rheumatism; 
the white-haired coachman suffered from some obscure disease, 
which necessitated his being consulted before the carriage—which 
barely escaped being a curiosity—could be ordered out; the 
aged gardener could no longer attend to his duties. The once 
beautiful rose-garden had become a mere tangled thicket of 
briars ; the worn-out fruit trees had assumed fantastic shapes of 
their own design; the neglected box-edging had died in patches, 
giving to the very paths and flower-beds an aged and gap-toothed 
appearance. 

An atmosphere of old age and decay seemed to encompass the 
estate of Platway like a fog. 

The house itself had originally been a mere cottage, but its 
various owners had added to it from time to time, each according 
to his own taste—or want of it—and with a sublime indifference 
to what already existed. Time with deft fingers, however, had 
blended its various incongruous parts together, and it now looked 
like the creation of a mad architect. 

The land all about the estate had been acquired, as opportunity 
offered, by Sir John Connington. He had made the owners of 
Platway several offers of purchase, all of which had been rejected. 
Platway spoilt, to his eye, the map of the Connington estate; for 
in its centre was a pink square—no larger than a postage stamp 
—indicating foreign territory. 

“It’s dooced annoying,” he often said to his wife; “to have 
that place right in the very middle of one’s property. But you 
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wait ; I'll have it yet. By gad! they can’t go on living for ever.” 
He forgot—as most of us are apt to do—that he was not himself 
immortal. He died very suddenly, at the age of fifty, and the 
owners of the offending pink spot lived on. 





II. 


Tue tall brass-faced clock, that stood upon the first landing, gave 
a preliminary burr and struck seven solemn strokes as the 
decrepit butler crossed the hall, and, opening the drawing-room 
door, announced dinner. The two crumpled little old ladies rose 
together. Eating had become a species of martyrdom that had to 
be gone through. Passing into the low-ceilinged dining-room, 
they seated themselves one at each end of a long table that shone 
with beautiful old silver. 

Jane, the elder sister, was the first to break a prolonged silence, 
and that only to hold a querulous monologue, based on the 
assumption that she had been helped too largely. 

“T can’t eat it, you know,” she said; “it’s waste, that’s what 
it is, waste! And it’s wicked to throw a crumb away when there 
is so much want. I had no less than six letters this morning all 
asking for money ; and four of them contained a stamp for reply, 
£0 we are bound to send them something.” Her fine old face—a 
study for Rembrandt or Holbein—puckered into a thousand 
creases; she made a little fretful noise, like a child commencing 
to cry, “You always do it,” she continued complainingly; “and 
I can’t imagine why. You know very well that I can’t eat more 
than that.” She illustrated the exact amount with her fragile 
hands. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how much I give you,” Miss Amelia retorted, 
“you always say the same thing. Too much! Such nonsense! 
Eat it up and say nothing about it.” The truth of these remarks 
appeared to be positively crushing. Miss Jane sank back slowly 
in her chair, and sighed. She made no objection, as was usual, 
when the exact quantity of brandy prescribed by the doctor was 
measured into her glass. 

Save for an occasional sigh, the silence remained unbroken 
until the meal was nearly over. 

Miss Amelia peered across the table doubtfully ; Miss Jane was 
lost in thought; she started when her sister spoke. 

“Have you decided yet? You know we ought to write 
to-night.” She waited so long for a reply, that she was about to 
repeat her question ; but Miss Jane, seeing her intention, made 
an irritated gesture signifying that she had heard, was giving 
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the matter her consideration, and would pronounce judgment 
shortly. 

At length the Oracle spoke: ‘‘ She must come here,” 

Miss Amelia jerked herself into an upright position. There 
was something almost dramatic in her repetition of the word, 
“Here!” 

Miss Jane wiped her eyes furtively. “I don’t see anything 
else for it,” she said; “we are her only living relatives. Poor 
Dick—poor Dick!” 

“But the responsibility,” her sister objected. 

“Tt is ours,” said Miss Jane severely. “It is a task that has 
been allotted to us; and what right have we to shift it on to the 
shoulders of others?” 

Miss Amelia made no reply: she was nearly five years younger 
than her sister, and although verging on seventy, she still, bowed 
to her superior wisdom on all matters requiring an experienced 
judgment. She recognised the Umpire’s decision ag final, and 
the subject as closed. 

Miss Jane continued to sip her brandy and water; pulling a 
face after each sip to indicate that the beverage was being taken 
medicinally, The ordeal over, she gave a sigh of relief, and 
again spoke: “I think you had better write. I have written one 
long letter already to-day. Benson tells me that they have been 
doing some re-fencing, and,have actually taken in some land on 
our side of the brook. I wish I could go and see for myself; but 
I can’t walk so far. I get tired so soon now; I can’t think 
why!” 

“Tt’s the same with me,” her sister said, mournfully. Neither 
thought of old age as a likely cause. They rose from the table 
together and went into the drawing-room. 

Miss Amelia sat with a writing pad on her knees, and wrote 
the letter; occasionally asking the advice of her sister as to its 
form. The task accomplished, they knitted and dozed until the 
clock struck ten. 

An hour later, Miss Amelia knocked softly at her sister’s bed- 
room door. Being bidden to enter, she stood in the doorway 
holding a lighted candle. 

“ How old is she?” she asked. 

“You ought to be in bed, like me,” her sister said, tartly. 
“What does it matter how old she is at this time of night? She 
must be—let me see—let me see—somewhere about seventeen, 
Why?” 

“Oh, I was only thinking,” said Miss Amelia, vaguely. “She 
is very young. Poor child! Do you—do you——” 
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“Yes?” impatiently. 
“Do you—think she will talk much ?” 
“ We shall have to put up with it if she does,” said Miss Jane. 


Il. 


Sm Ricuarp Connineron, son of the late Sir John, and present 
owner of the Connington estates, had intended to go fishing; 
his mother, however, had induced him to call at Platway and 
apologise for a mistake that had been made. Apologising wasn’t 
very much in that young man’s line, and a thing he rarely did; 
but as it had been clearly proved that he was in the wrong, he 
had pocketed his pride and determined to do the thing hand- 
somely; he even felt some of that pleasing sense of self-appro- 
bation which visits the righteous man on his doing the square 
thing to anybody; but, apart from this agreeable sensation, he 
was in anything but a good temper. 

Arriving at his destination, he wrestled angrily with the latch 
of the garden gate, and swore softly when it gave way suddenly 
and pinched his finger. Then, recollecting that he was in full 
view of the house, he composed his features and walked to the 
door, only to be told that the ladies were out. 

“Miss Damaris is somewhere in the garden, sir,” the old man- 
servant ventured. 

“ Ab, indeed,” said Sir Richard, vaguely wondering; “I must 
call again, because—and you might mention this, Barker—I find 
my men were quite in the wrong in putting up that fencing on 
this side of the stream ; but, as I said, I'll call again and explain 
to Miss Endacott how the mistake occurred. And how are yon, 
Barker? Getting old? Nonsense! What? Ah, I’m sorry to 
hear it. You didn’t use to be bothered with that. (Just as I 
told the mater, this place is a nest of microbes.) You must come 
and have a day’s fishing at my place. What times we used to 
have, didn’t we? You remember that fellow you hooked in the 
weir-pool? Yes, he was an ugly brute—all head; a regular old 
cannibal. Took an Alexandra, didn’t he?” 

The old man waxed garrulous; fishing had been his hobby, and 
it was he who had taught Sir Richard how to throw a fly—but 
presently he returned to the charge, 

“Miss Damaris is somewhere in the grounds, sir, if you would 
care to leave a message for her aunts.” 

‘‘ Her aunts, eh ?” 

“Yes, sir; Miss Damaris is a young lady, sir, that ’as come 
from foreign parts—to live hore.” 
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“To live here!” 

“Yes, sir; to live here, sir; and it’s my belief—but 1 opes 
you'll not think that I was a hinterfering in a matter as——” 

He became confused, and lost the thread of his discourse. 

“Certainly not; certainly not, Barker,” said Sir Richard en- 
couragingly. 

The old man sunk his voice to a whisper. “It ain’t no place to 
bring a young girl to; now is it, sir?” 

“ Well—er—Barker—really—it’s an awkward question, you 
know. Now where might this. young lady be found?” 

The old man shook his head. “Ah, there you beat me, master 
Dick—I should say, Sir Richard; likely as not on the top of a 
’ay-stack, or ’arf-way up a tree.” 

Sir Richard became interested. ‘Well, perhaps I'll take a 
look round,” he said. “Cards? Oh, of course; here they are.” 
He nodded and turned. 


IV. 


Tue old man stood in the doorway looking after him. “’E ain’t 
the sort as forgets,” he said ; and softly closed the door. 

Sir Richard knew every foot of the grounds; he had played in 
them asachild. He crossed the lawn, and having prodded the 
props of the summer-house with his stick, and wondered how 
much longer it was likely to hold up, he entered the neglected 
rose-garden ; and there he ran the difficult quarry to earth. 

A slip of a girl, in a simple white dress, stood with her back 
towards him. She was making little jumps at a rose that was 
just out of her reach. A large straw hat, half full of blossoms, 
lay on the turf at her feet. 

“May I help you?” he asked. She started, and turned. 

“T—that is we—my mother and I live close here, you know. 
I was calling at the house, and they told me I should find you 
here. My name is Connington.” 

She was a eurprisingly pretty girl, with large, serious dark 
eyes, and a lot of dusky hair. Her small, determined chin had a 
little hollow in its centre. She was somewhat below the average 
in height, but she carried her head in a way that made her look 
taller. So much he took in at a glance; it was later he noticed 
that she frowned unconsciously when silent, and that she rarely 
smiled. 

“Oh, are you Sir Richard Connington ?” she asked. 

He bowed. 

“TI don’t believe I ever spoke to a real live baronet in my life,” 
she said seriously: “ what does one do?” 
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“You should prostrate yourself,” he said, gravely; “but on 
this occasion I will dispense with the formality.” 

The corners of her lips just quivered a little. 

He broke off the rose she had been attempting to gather, and 
handed it to her. She took it, and regarded it thoughtfully. 

“Tt isn’t such a good one after all,” she said. 

“Things look best out of reach,” he ventured; and to his own 
soul: “by the living Jingo, what lashes!” 

She dropped it into her hat. “It'll go with the rest,” she said, 

“T have left some orchids at the house—you like them?” he 
asked. 

“Not very much—oh, I beg your pardon. It was very kind of 
you—they are lovely, of course——” 

“But?” he queried. 

“Well, things can be lovely in different ways, can’t they? 
And some—that is, most—orchids, are lovely in a way that is not 
quite nice. Don’t you think so?” 

“You are hard on them; they are evidently not your 
favourites.” 

“No. But all flowers are beautiful—all! We don’t deserve 
them.” 

“T’m sure I don’t,” he admitted; “but I should have thought 
you might.” 

“ Ah, now you are laughing at me.” 

“ Nothing ,was farther from my thoughts,” he assured her; and 
he spoke sincerely. 

She gathered up her hat. “My aunts are out driving,” she 
said, “but I can give you some tea, if you would like it. Or 
Barker could get you some wine. I was told to do the honours if 
anybody called.” 

“A cup of tea would be delightful; but might I have it out 
here somewhere? I am so fond of spiders with my bread and 
butter.” 

She had to concede a smile, but it was gone in an instant. Not 
before he had noted a dimple, and her little even white teeth. 

“Tl tell them,” she said. “There's a table in the summer- 
house, and heaps of spiders. You can have the chair, and I’ll sit 
on the mowing-machine. Are you quite sure you'd rather have 
tea?” 

“ Quite, thanks—but we'll toss up for the chair.” 

Presently she returned, followed by a maid bearing a tray. 

“Now,” she said, seating herself when the table had been 
spread, “you must tell me all about London, please; you have 
come-from there, hayen’t you?” 
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“T have,” he admitted ; “ but what is there to tell? It’s quite 
as smoky as usual, and rather more grimy than it was last year.” 

“But all the wonderful places,” she objected. “The Crystal 
Palace, Madame Tussaud’s, the Zoological Gardens, Westminster 
Abbey——” 

Her collection of delights left him dumbfounded. 

“You have not been to London?” 

“ Never.” 

“You would like to go there?” 

“T should love to. I want to see all those places; oh, and ever 
so many others.” 

“What a pity it is,” he mused. 

“ What is a pity?” 

“That—no, it’s too difficult. You see, one’s time is so much 
occupied; and most of the places you have mentioned are so far 
away, and the others are so near, that one can get to them at 
any time—so it ends in one’s not going at all.” 

“ But I thought that was what people lived in London for ?” 

“Well, not altogether. You see, one’s friends are there. It’s 
a meeting-place—a sort of happy hunting-ground—an eddy where 
you go the round; and then, when you've done that, why, you 
go the round again. And you get smokier and smokier, until the 
atmosphere has entered your very soul; and then the current 
catches you and the other chips and straws, and you all go into 
the country to get clean again.” 

Her puzzled gaze was upon his face; he wondered if she could 
spell the lines there—lines he had noticed himself, not for the 
first time, that morning. 

Presently he led her on to speak of herself. She had come from 
a French convent, it appeared, and by gradual steps ho obtained a 
good deal of information about her life at Platway. 

“Oh, you can’t imagine how I felt at first,” she said, “ when it 
rained, rained, rained, and there was nothing to do, and nowhere 
to go, and the very fowls in the farm-yard were all wet and 
sneezing! But now—why, it’s summer; and anybody who can 
be miserable on a fine summer’s day isn’t—isn’t fit to live. 
Besides, I’ve made some friends. I go to the old women in their 
cottages, and let them talk about their complaints—they do so 
enjoy it. But, oh, it does make one long to be rich!” 

“And why?” 

“Because one can’t really do anything for them without 
money.” 

“What form would your philanthropy take?” 
“ Alms-houses,” she said emphatically, as one who has arrived 
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at a decision, “Alms-houses for the poor old people who have 
worked hard all their lives and can’t work any more. I should 
like to go to them, and say—here’s a little cottage for you; and 
a pound a week to live on—so do just be comfortable. It's nut 
fair to offer them the choice between slow starvation and the 
workhouse !” 

“Tt’s a difficult question,” said Sir Richard. 

“Tt’s not the least difficult,” she retorted; heated into flat 
contradiction. 

Sir Richard laughed: he had a good laugh—one that was 
infectious. 

“Oh, I’m afraid I was rude,” the girl said. ‘“ You see, I’ve been 
thinking a lot about it, and—I’ve nobody to talk to.” 

It was not until the shadows reached right across the lawn 
that Sir Richard rose to go. 

“T hope we may be able to make things more gay for you,” he 
said; “we shall be having the hall pretty full shortly, and I 
daresay we shall give a dance.” 

“‘Really—really ?” she clapped her hands. “ButI forgot. I 
don’t know Lady Oonnington, and—she mightn’t like me, you 
know.” 

“TI expect the mater will do exactly what everybody else does,” 
he said. 

“And what is that?” she inquired. 

“T will tell you some other day, perhaps,” said Sir Richard. 
“ Au revoir.” 

She gave him her hand with boyish frankness. ‘“ Aw revoir,” 
she said. 

He was half-way home before he made a discovery. “She has 
the face of a Madonna,” he said aloud. “A Madonna with a 
temper! What an anomaly!” 


%. 


Sir Ricwarp called again shortly afterwards; and brought some 
plans with him. As, however, he had left the only one that 
mattered at home——. The old ladies were charmed by his 
attentiveness : as a rule they did not see much of him. 

Miss Jane sang his praises to Miss Amelia; and repeated some 
of his anecdotes to Damaris. 

“And he asked after you, dear,” she said; “and seemed dis- 
appointed when I told him you had gone over to Providence to 
see Mrs, Dixon.” is 

“Tmet him coming home,” said Damaris; “we called at Mrs. 
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Carter’s together. He gave her something—I don’t know what 
it was, but I heard him tell her not to make a beast of herself.” 

“He is droll—very droll,” said Miss Amelia, “but how odd 
that you should have met him. That is not the way to the 

Hall.” 

“T suppose he must have been for a walk,” said Damaris. “ He 
came nearly all the way back with me. I was telling him about 
those poor old people at Lowlands; and he says he will see that 
they are not sent to the workhouse—wasn’t that kind of him?” 

“ Very kind indeed—he has a good heart.” 

“But he said they were an arrant couple of old humbugs,” said 
Damaris doubtfully—“ and spent every halfpenny they could get 
in—in gin—and that all the stories they have been telling us 
aren’t true.” 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind,” said Miss Jane. “I 
certainly did hear something about ——” 

“And he said that it was all rubbish, and that they would be 
much better off in the workhouse.” 

“Then why ”—Miss Jane began. 

“T don’t know,” said Damaris, hastily. 

About a fortnight later, Lady Connington paid her annual visit 
to Platway: she had in her time been a beauty, and she was 
still disputing Time’s right to take away her charms. 

“My son tells me that you have a young relative staying with 
you,” she said, after having conversed for some time on indifferent 
matters ; “if she is not engaged, one of the objects of my call was 
to make her acquaintance.” 

“T will ring and ask,” said Miss Jane. But she was saved the 
trouble, for, at that moment, Damaris entered the room; and was 
duly presented. And much that had been obscure to Lady 
Connington was made clear in an instant. 

“ Are you making a long stay here?” she asked. 

Damaris flushed, and hesitated. Miss Amelia came to her 
rescue. 

“Our niece has come to live with us.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Lady Connington ; “oh, indeed. That must 
be nice for you—I like young people about me.” 

Her quick glance took in the heavy, hideous, early-Victorian 
furniture; the old ladies; the beautiful old china, poked away 
into dark corners to make way for garish atrocities purchased at 
charity bazaars, A green cut-glass bottle of smelling salts that 
had stood in precisely the same place for nearly as far back as 
she could remember, seemed positively to exert an hypnotic 
influence over her for a moment, 
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Her gaze came slowly back to the face of the young girl who 
stood before her. 

“Sit down here by me, my dear,” she said. “I want to talk 
to you. So you have come to live here. Charming country all 
about, is it not? And you are a good walker—so I should have 
supposed. Nobody has a colour like yours unless they walk.” 

She prolonged her visit, and made good use of her time. 
“ But, after all,” she said to herself, as she alighted at her own 
door, “they are quite as likely to leave it toa home for starving 
cats ; or something equally idiotic.” 





VI. 


Love at first sight: does it exist:—what an opportunity for the 
Daily Telegraph! Sir Richard might have written on the subject 
to some advantage. Certain it was, that he had thought of little 
else than Damaris since they met. But his thoughts, as he sat 
alone on the verandah of the Hall, long after his mother had 
retired for the night, were not all pleasant. 

For Sir Richard had a past that occasionally obtruded upon 
the present, and threatened the future. 

It is not needful to enter into minute particulars here. There 
were, perhaps, extenuating circumstances: he was young, and 
rich, and sufficiently good-looking ; and Olga’s husband was in 
Zanzibar, and only troubled her by not troubling to send her any 
money wherewith to pay the household expenses of her small 
house in West Kensington. 

Sir Richard had honestly imagined that he was in love with 
Olga; and was only now awakening to the fact that he had 
never been anything of the sort. He had never been a rake at 
heart, and had always had a distaste for venal kisses—and now 
he was free again—free as a man can be who has something to 
hide—something to fear. The parting had been a stormy one, 
and Olga had elected to keep his letters; not altogether, be it 
said, as a touching memento: she had known other letters very 
much increase in value by a little judicious keeping. 

And now Sir Richard was in love with a mere child, who knew 
about as much of the ways of this wicked world as astronomers 
do of the inhabitants of the planet Mars—up there. 

No breath of air was stirring. The moon had not yet risen, 
but her radiance shone from behind the distant hills, In the 
woods at the foot of the grounds the trout stream murmured 

ceaselessly. A nightingale in the shrubbery said—toot, toot, 
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toot, and did a preliminary jug or two; another from far away 
gave answer like an echo. 

What would the fellows at his club say? What would Mabel 
Farley say? What would his mother say? What would 
Damaris say? And in a flash he knew that that alone mattered 
to him. What would she say if she knew—when she knew—for 
know she must. But why? Had his life been worse than 
hundreds of other men who—he thrust the idea from him. To 
live in constant dread of what that other woman might do— 
to be blackmailed whenever she wanted money. To have the 
foolish letters he had written her sent to his bride—as she had 
threatened—on his wedding morning. Heavens! What fiends 
women could be! Perhaps he might buy them—but could he 
trust her. No! A thousand times—no! If he were to lay his 
future at the feet of any good woman, there too, must lie—should 
lie—his past. He would be free of it—once and for ever. Would 
she understand—how should she? Forget—impossible! Forgive 
—how could he hope it? 

Yet— 

Pleasanter visions rose. It was night, and there were stars 
above and stars below, and the round moon edging all things 
with silver—and from out the open windows, beneath which his 
gondola sailed, came the wail of violins, the jiggle-jaggle of 
mandolins, and the plum-plum of guitars. But sweeter than any 
music was the soft whisper of the woman in his arms; fairer 
than any stars were the eyes that looked into his. Her dusky 
hair brushed on his cheek as softly as a butterfly’s wing; 
Antonio’s long oar dripped molten gold -—— 

Has not each one of us been a poet at some time or other, 
though it does not follow that our output was of that vulgar sort 
which is expected to scan? 

The scene changed—Damaris—fresh as a rose—faced him 
across the sunny breakfast-table: and from out the dim distance 
of years there came to him the sound of children laughing, and 
the patter of small feet. 

“Oh, Damaris—Damaris,” he moaned: “If I could have 
spared you that!” 

But the light of morning brought no change in his resolution. 













































VII. 


Ir was three weeks later and a broiling afternoon in August. 
Damaris was lying in a hammock that she had slung between two 
fir trees, in the little plantation at the end of the rose-garden. 
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Only three short weeks; and something was happening that 
turned the romance she was vainly endeavouring to read into 
milk and water. 

She shut the book with a bang. “No,” she observed to a 
terrified squirrel, who fancied he had been shot at; “she didn’t 
say that. Now if he (the author) had come to me—I—” but 
here she broke off her train of thought abruptly; and linking her 
hands beneath her head, stared at the little blue sparks of sky 
above her. 

Her thoughts of late had a habit of drifting upon uncharted 
seas that frightened her. Seas where rock and unseen shoals 
abounded ; seas on which one must trust to the inspiration of 
the moment to steer clear of delightful shipwreck. Breakers 
ahead! And she had only known him for such a little while! 
What should she do—what should she do—if—no, she must 
prevent its happening—for it was impossible. And then one of 
the most marvellous things that ever have happened came to 
pass; for while her thoughts were full of him she looked up, and 
there he was, coming towards her. 

For an instant she thought of flight ; and the next was greeting 
him with a friendly look—only, friendly. She did not know that 
she had flushed and paled. 

Hush! he was speaking—what was it? Something about a 
note? Of course—he was holding it out to her. 

She took it, and her fingers trembled a little as she tore it 
open. But why couldn’t she make the note out? It was quite 
short, and yet she had read it through twice. 

He was speaking agaln—something about her coming to stay 
with them at the Hall. 

“To-morrow!” she exclaimed blankly ; “ it’s awfully kind of 
Lady Connington ; but how can I—why, I jshould want all sorts 
of things, you know. But no, of course you don’t. If you were 
& woman——” 

“If I were a woman?” 

“Well, you would.” 

He laughed. “That’s all nonsense,” he said. ‘ We are quite 
humble folks, I assure you. I daren’t go back and say you are 
not coming, and that’s the fact. I’ve left a note for your aunts, 
too, and the mater is going to call for you herself—so you 
see——” 

“It’s awfully kind of Lady Connington—but——” 

“You said that before, you know.” 

“IT know—I know—oh, how can I make you understand?” 
“Don’t try,” he urged; “just say you'll come. You needn't 
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write unless you like. You know we are very old friends of your 
aunts, and we have always looked upon their guests as ours.” 

Damaris sat up ; she had quite regained her composure. 

“Lady Connington doesn’t understand,” she said. “It 
wouldn’t be fair. Nobody knows yet, and you must please keep 
it a secret; but I’ve quite made up my mind to try and geta 
place as a companion, or a nursery governess. In fact I had it 
in my mind that Lady Connington might perhaps know someone 
who wanted——” 

“You!” he began; and then words failed him. 

She nodded. “Yes, I,” she said; “why not? I can’t go on 
living like this. Oh, I know I’ve been a coward; and have put it 
off; but they were very angry when I said something about it 
once. They don’t understand, and—it seems so ungrateful. All 
the same I’ve got to face it. Who do you suppose wants me 
here ?” 

It was a rash speech—like throwing fire about in a gunpowder 
magazine, 

He took her, hammock and all, into his arms. 

“Let me go; oh, let me go!” she moaned. 

“T want you,” he said; and his voice was husky with passion. 

“ Damaris—Damaris , 

“No, no,” she cried ; “you have no right to—let me go, oh, 
let me—I don’t belong to your world.” Somehow or other she 
scrambled out of the hammock, and wrenched herself free. He 
caught her hand. Never for one moment did he doubt that she 
loved him. Frightened though she was, her whole face shone 
with it. 

“Dearest!” he cried; “you must—you shall hear me. It is I 
—I who do not belong to your world—I who am not worthy to 
touch the hem of your skirt.” 

She had sunk to the ground, and her face was turned away 
from him. 

Inwardly cursing his stammering tongue, he set himself to his 
task. He had imagined that it would be horrible—but nothing 
like this. He attempted no excuses. He told her of his past 
simply, and in such a way that she could not fail to understand it 
—and waited. Waited for so long that he softly spoke her 
name. 

Then she turned her face to him; and he saw that the light 
had all died out of it. 

“Why have you told me this?” she whispered, breathlessly. 

“Ah, don’t you know?” he cried. ‘“ Because I love you, worship 
you, want you—want you to be my wife. Damaris—ah, for 
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God’s sake don’t look like that! Tell me you can forgive, can 
forget. Help me! You shall never regret it, I swear. If only 
—only you could care for me”—his broken words passed into 
silence, 

She stood up. 

“ Good-bye,” she said; still in that same breathless whisper. 

“No, don’t follow me—don’t touch me—don’t speak to me. 
Never speak to me again.” 

And so, still with that white, stricken face, but holding her 
head like a queen, she turned and left him. 


VIII. 


* Damanis!” Miss Jane was calling. 

She gazed wildly around, and then struck off sideways through 
the tangled undergrowth. She must be alone—alone. A bramble 
tore the back of her hand across, but she did not feel it; another 
ripped a jagged tear in her skirt—what did it matter? On—on. 
Presently she might face the world again; but now she must be 
alone. 

The voice grew fainter and fainter, until it no longer reached 
her ears. She seated herself on a fallen tree-trunk, in a little 
open space, and fought to regain the mastery of herself. Her 
head throbbed; her heart was beating wildly ; her breath came 
in gusts. What had he told her? It was something wicked and 
wrong beyond all her powers of imagining; she had no desire to 
analyse it—and overhead the birds twittered and sang just as if 
the whole world hadn’t turned topsy-turvy, and chaos hadn’t 
come again. One thing, and only one, was clear in her brain—she 
would never, never speak to him again; all the rest was like a 
jumbled dream; and then, quite suddenly, tears came to her 
relief. She flung herself face downwards on the ground, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. . 

“Ah, there you are, dear!” said Miss Jane, an hour later, as 
Damaris entered the room. ‘Where have you been hiding your- 
self? We have been looking for you everywhore. Lady Conning- 
ton has asked you to go and stay with her for a little—here is her 
note—and we have accepted for you.” 

“No, no,” said Damaris, quickly; “I’m not going—I mean I 
can’t go.” 

“Not going! Can’t go! But the letter has gone.” 

“Then please, please, write another; write at once and say— 
oh, say anything, only tell her that I can’t come.” 

Miss Jane put on her glasses; that something was wrong had 
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begun to dawn upon her. Then she looked at Miss Amelia; but 
Miss Amelia, to avoid committing herself, looked out of the 
window. 

“But,” said Miss Jane, “what does if mean? Explain your- 
self, dear. I said that I was sure you would be delighted. We 
have accepted for you, and———” 

“But I tell you I can’t go—I can’t—and I won’t!” 

“Won't!” Miss Jane stiffened. “That is not the way for a 
young lady to speak. Young ladies in our days——” 

“Oh, you don’t understand!” cried Damaris, wringing her 
hands. “He said something to me.” 

“He? Who?” 

“Sir Richard Connington.” 

“And what should he say to you—what did he say?” 

“Something that I will never, never forgive. I can’t explain, 
and—I didn’t mean to be rude.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Jane, “I don’t understand it; but I suppose 
we must write again, though I’m sure I don’t know what 
to say.” 

“Tt’s my belief,” she said a little later to her sister, when they 
were alone together, “that he must have proposed to her.” 

“Well, but what then?” said Miss Amelia. 

“What then?” said Miss Jane scornfally ; “ why, this is what 
comes of the hap-hazard way things are done nowadays. He 
should have asked our permission first. Anyway he’s managed to 
make a nice mess of it somehow or other; and now, of course, 
they will both be miserable. I can’t think what the world is 
coming to.” 

“T told you it would be a responsibility,” sighed Miss Amelia. 

* * * * * 


There is a house-party at the Hall. Spoons tinkle in coffee- 
cups, and ice in long glasses. With the dusk, cigars come out to 
shine upon the lawn; the verandah is hung with Japanese lanterns, 
and the falsetto notes of a singer are wafted upon the breeze, 
Sometimes—on still evenings—they reach as far as Platway 
where things are so very normal as to verge upon the extra- 
ordinary. 

Damaris has had some instructive books down from town, and 
reads until her head aches. Miss Jane is making one of her rag- 
counterpanes that nobody wants. Taking the value of her time 
at the moderate sum of threepence per hour, the price of the 
complete article should be some hundreds of pounds. Miss 
Amelia knits and dozes. 

Only once has Sir Richard met Damaris since that day, now 
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weeks ago; the lane was narrow, and she had to stand aside to 
let the trap he was driving pass. 

“ Who's the little girl who doesn’t want to know you? ” Colonel 
Glover asked. And Sir Richard had longed to smash the gallant 
warriors hat over his silly head. But of one thing he igs 
determined: he will see her and speak with her again; and on 
her old haunts he keeps a watchful eye. Alas! they are all 
deserted. For Damaris feels disinclined to walk far; and even 
the mongrel puppy that has appropriated her as its owner, cannot 
bark her into a scamper. Then, in one little golden hour that 
comes in a long procession of grey days, they meet again. It 
happened in this way. 

The swollen river favoured a spinning-minnow, and Sir Richard 
started forth with rod and creel. He had been fishing some time 
when, with the corner of his eye, he caught the flutter of a skirt 
among the trees, and a plan of action sprang ready formed into 
his mind, The bridge! 

To get back to Platway he knew that she must pass across a 
narrow plank with a single hand-rail. It was clear to him that 
she had seen him, and was heading straight for home. He out- 
manceuvred her successfully ; and, arriving at the crucial point, 
he folded his arms upon the rail and contemplated the stream. 
Would she go the long way round? that was the question; but a 
swift glance told him that she was merely “ putting in time,” and 
waiting for him to go. With much deliberation he filled and lit 
a pipe. Ten minutes, twenty, thirty—thirty-five: she came up 
slowly 

“Will you let me pass, please?” She spoke in colourless 
monotone. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said; and then, as his eyes fell on 
her face, “Oh, Damaris—is it as bad as that?” 

“Don’t use my Christian name, please,” she said, “and let me 
pass—oh, very well. You force me to walk all the way round; 
and—I’m tired.” She turned. 

“T’m going away,” he said; “ won’t you even shake hands?” 

“oN 0. ” 

“Very well; come this way.” He stood aside, and bared his 
head. 

She held her chin high, and did not look at him as she 
passed. 

“ Ah, can’t you forgive?” he whispered. 

“Forgive!” she cried, “ what have I to forgive? . It is for you 
to ask forgiveness of God and her, not of me.” 

“T love you.” 
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Her eyes shone with anger. “Such love as yours,” she said 
slowly and deliberately, “comes straight from hell!” 

He winced as if she had struck him; then all the devil in him 
rose. 

“You lie!” he cried. “I loved you—still love you, with a 
love as good, as worthy of acceptance, as man ever gave to woman. 
How do you dare to judge me—you, who have lived shut away 
from evil behind convent walls. If you think I ever wronged 
her you are making a mistake. I have not been better than 
other men; not much worse, perhaps ; anyway, I never wronged an 
innocent girl, nor never shall.” 

She hung her head in very shame at listening to his words. 

‘Not in all your life,” he went on, and his voice grew low and 
pleading; “not though you live to be a hundred, will any man 
love you better, or more truly than I. Damaris, dearest, you are 
not happy here. Give me the right to take you away, and I 
swear you shall never regret it—let us bury the past, and forget 
for ever all this miserable business. Let me take you from these 
grey skies to somewhere where the sun is shining and the birds 
are singing. If you stay here alone for another winter it may 
kill you—it is written in your face that you are suffering-——” 

“And if I do suffer,” she said, “it is heaven’s just punishment 
to me for my wickedness in ever havying—ah!” she broke off with 
a little cry; “I ought to have known the sort of man you were 
—I didn’t try to—I didn’t care—I just knew that I loved you 
and that was all.” Her words grew wild. “I don’t want to live 
—I don’t care if I die here and now—I have prayed that I might 
die every night! God is merciful; but God is just—He has 
thought fit to teach mea lesson. You are not making it easier 
for me by tempting me to do wrong.” 

For an instant he was too much astounded to speak; then he 
caught her wrist. 

“You little fool,” he cried furiously; “you little fool—it is 
you, you, who have sat in judgment on yourself and me, and 
then attributed the results to the Almighty. Well! So be it!” 
He laughed harshly. “Some day, even your God may ask you 
why you didn’t try to save one poor devil when He gave you the 
chance!” He;flung her hand from him, and strode away. 

“Good sport, Sir Richard?” asked a farmer who passed him on 
the road. 

“Excellent,” said Sir Richard, with a queer, twisted smile, 
“ first-class—er—that is, damnable!” 
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IX, 


Waen Damaris got back to Platway that night, there was a 
bright spot on either of her cheeks; she talked a good deal, and 
laughed oddly. The old ladies exchanged furtive glances, and got 
her to go early to bed—but not to rest. Hour after hour she 
tossed and turned ; her pillows swelled to a monstrous size; lights 
loomed out of the darkness, and the whole room heaved and 
shuddered like a ship in a gale. Miss Amelia, who looked in, 
found her sitting up in bed addressing an imaginary audience 
dramatically. A scared face in a frilled night-cap provided 
a comic interlude, at which Damaris laughed until she could 
laugh no longer. 

And in the grey dawn a man rode nine miles post-haste for 
the doctor. 

The doctor came, and the doctor went, and came and went 
again: a trained nurse arrived from town. 

“ Hello, Border,” said Sir Richard, meeting the doctor’s trap; 
“ who’s ill at Platway ?” 

“Don’t stop me, there’s a good fellow,” said Dr. Border, glad to 
appear busy; ‘‘it’s the young lady.” 

“ Border,” said Sir Richard solemnly, taking hold of the bridle; 
“neither you nor this beast of yours, which ought to have been 
made into soup long ago, stir from here until I know what’s the 
matter.” 

“Now really, really,” protested the doctor; “ professional 
etiquette you know—well, it looks to me like a case of—mind, I 
can’t be certain yet-——” he bent closer. 

“ And what’s that in English—is it dangerous, anyway ?” 

“TI believe the statistics show——” the doctor began. Sir 
Richard released his hold, and prodded the horse in the ribs. 

“Get up you brute,” was all he said. The doctor laughed, and 
drove on. ; 

The old man who answered Sir Richard’s inquiries a few 
moments later did little to reassure him. He took—as is the 
habit of his class—the gloomiest possible view of the matter. 

“We're a going to lose ’er, sir,” he sighed ; “ for all the doctor’s 
saying as it depends on the crisis. In your ear, sir: she’s a been 
a-hasking for you, sir—night and day. No, nobody mayn’t go to 
‘er, and she don’t know no one—no, I dursn’t even ask, sir. It 
ain’t a8 one may say in the bounds of possibility. Like a ray 
of sunshine she come, sir; and like a ray of sunshine she goes. 
Now master, Sir Richard, it ain’t no good for to fret. Everything 


















































as can be done is a-being done. Read? Lor’ bless you no, sir. 
And the nurse don’t let no one put a foot inside the room. Oh, 
Master Dick—didn’t I tell’e——” he rambled on. 

“ Barker.” 

“Sir?” 

“Listen to me. The north gable, with the window in it. Does 
anyone sleep there ?” 

“ Only bats, sir.” 

“You could put a lamp or a candle there without anyone 
knowing ?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“Then take that—I'll let you know. What does that ass 
Border know about it? I’m off to the telegraph office.” 

“But Lord bless you, sir, I'd do anything for you without 
this.” 

“T know, I know. That’s all right.” He strode away. 

* * * * * 

On the following morning, as Dr. Border was rubbing his chin 
thoughtfully in the hall, Miss Jane approached him, holding 
a letter in her hand. 

“T wanted to ask you,” she said, somewhat nervously, 
“ whether you would have any objection to a consultation.” 

“None whatever,” he assured her. “ Might I ask with whom 
you propose I should confer? There is Dr. Parsons, at Lychford ; 
and——” 

“ Let me see,” Miss Jane referred to the letter ; “ah, here it is 
—Dr. Denmore, of Harley Street.” 

Dr. Border stared. ‘ You propose to have Dr. Denmore down 
from town?” 

“He happens to be staying at the Hall.” 

“My dear Miss Endacott; some mistake, I should imagine, 
Why, he could not possibly leaye—his practice is immense— 
immense.” 

“ But here is the offer, from Lady Connington ; and Sir Richard 
will drive him over at four o’clock to-day.” 

Dr. Border recollected that it was no business of his. “TI shall 
be charmed to confer ”—he laid a stress upon the word—* with 
Dr. Denmore,” he said. 

“Of course we have every confidence in your ability—every 
confidence—but the offer is so kind, that we——” 

“Say no more; say no more,” said Dr. Border; and left the 
house in a state of utter mystification. 

At four o’clock Sir Richard drove the great man to the door; 
and the great man haying seen the patient, took the general 
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practitioner into a room and shut the door. In exactly seven 
minutes he emerged, and Sir Richard drove him straight back to 
the station. 

“You remembered that you were staying with us, I hope,” Sir 
Richard said. 

“Luckily we did not touch upon the point,” said Dr. Denmore. 

“ And—do you think she will——” 

“Tf she lives through the night.” 

“Good God!” 

The great man laid a hand upon his arm. “You must not 
worry,” he said. “But it’s just a question of whether she can 
fight through a few more hours-—say till dawn. If she is alive 
when the sun rises, then in all likelihood she will recover.” He 
pondered. “There is a lack of vitality, that I should not have 
expected to find in one so young; and one who has been in 
apparently good health. Might I ask if she has lived long in 
that household ?” 

“ About a year, only.” 

“ Ah, then, my dear sir, when she—that is if she, you know— 
the best thing to do would be—but I am forgetting; I have no 
right to assume that you——” 

“ Go on—go on.” 

“To get her out of those—shall we say, somewhat depressing— 
surroundings. ‘The house is much overshadowed; the winter 
approaching ; we doctors know, believe me, how much the body 
is influenced by the mind. Ah—here we are; and that I think is 
my train ‘in the distance. My kindest regards to Lady Con- 
nington. Don’t mention it—at your convenience.” 

And the great man was taken back to town. 





In a room at the Hall that was little used Sir Richard sat alone. 
He had wheeled a discarded arm-chair in front of the latticed 
window, and had placed a lighted candle before him on the 
window-ledge. 

The accumulated lumber of years was all about him—parcels of 
books; broken furniture; an old piano, whose lax strings jarred 
and vibrated at tho slightest sound, and many other objects of all 
shapes and sizes, done up in bulgy sacking covers. 

Cobwebs festooned each corner, and the dust lay thick there. 
He sat quite still, staring straight before him: so he had been 
sitting for the past two hours. Hours—or were they years? 
Dying—dying—dying—perhaps asking for him. Hope—hope 
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yet—for the light still shone, the lamp that the old servant had 
placed in the north gable-window of Platway. 

Moonlight again. What a sharp criss-cross pattern it flung 
upon the uncarpeted boards. He would count how many little 
triangles—dying—dying—perhaps asking—the thought was 
intolerable! How the moon seemed to leap from cloud to cloud! 
That clock again. One—was it only one? What dog was that 
that howled? Curse the brute! Dying—dying—perhaps—he 
would go, he would saddle Marmion himself. Anything would 
be better than this. Fool! Fool! If she lives till dawn— 
dying—dying—and—not that! Not that! 

Oh to believe—as she believed—as anybody believed! But to 
sit there waiting—waiting ! 

The clock again. Two. How long todawn? Yes—the light 
still shone. Had that old fool Barker forgotten to put it out? 
If he had—if he had !—he would beat him when they next met. 

And so the hours crawled on. And there—there, behind the 
trees the sky was shot with grey; and still the light shone on. 
If she lives through the night—and the day was here; growing 
rosier and rosier between long bars of purple—and there, at last, 
the sun! 

He pillowed his throbbing head upon his arm and so day found 
him—fast asleep. 





Xi. 


Wuitr, and very weak, Damaris lay in a long invalid chair. 
It was a luxuriously padded affair, with wonderful crooked joints, 
and shelves for books, and holes for cups and glasses; and 
it propped you up, or let you lie flat, and in short, did exactly 
what you wanted it to, Lady Connington had sent it over from 
the Hall. 

“And these are all the people who have called,” said Miss Jane, 
bringing in a sheaf of cards. “Fruit and game, my dear; we've 
had to give it away to prevent its going bad; and flowers every 
day. Sir Richard sent two whole salmon. He caught five on one 
afternoon—I don’t know whatever we are to do with them.” 

Damaris smiled. ‘“ How good you've all been to me,” she said. 

Miss Jane patted her hand. “ He’s been asking every day to 
see you. He has been in communication with us; it seems that 
he asked you to marry him.” 

“Yes,” said Damaris, “he did—but that’s all over now.” 

“Well, my dear, he doesn’t seem to think so! He is down- 
stairs now; and he had quite frightened your Aunt Amelia. Do 
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you feel strong enough to see him fora moment? He is really 
so very importunate.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Damaris listlessly; ‘‘ I'll see him if he wants 
to see me. I think I’d rather see him alone ; nurse is in the next 
room.” Miss Jane withdrew. 

It seemed a long time before someone entered softly, and even 
then she did not turn her head, though she knew that he was 
standing by her side. Then she felt one of her wasted hands 
taken into his strong keeping. 

“Do you really want me still?” she asked. And the discreet 
nurse rattled some empty medicine-bottles together, to show that 


she was busily engaged. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Onz marriage is very like another. It was a very quiet wedding, 
as the bride was still far from strong at that time; but a year 
later, when Sir Richard brought her back to spend the summer in 
England, she was just bubbling over with high spirits. 

Now, a small boy, and a still smaller girl, may often be seen 
playing together on the lawn in front of the Hall. The old ladies 
are dead; and the map of the Connington estates has been 
painted green all over. A good many people opened their eyes 
pretty wide about the time this was done; and remarked, in 
various ways, that Sir Richard knew pretty well which side his 
bread was buttered when he married that little chit. “ Not but 
what,” as Colonel Glover graciously acknowledged, “ she makes a 
good hostess.” 

The old house at Platway has been pulled down, and upon the 
spot where it once stood, 


“Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made his run, 
The hedgehog underneath the plantain beres, 
The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 

The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 
Follows the mouse, and all is open field.” 
























Sapanese Problems. 
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Forztaners too often fall into the error of believing that the 
civilisation of Japan began with the opening of the country to the 
influences of Western civilisation. In other words they imagine 
that Japan is only some forty years old, and that the progress she 
has made during that time had no earlier foundations. Considered 
in this light they imagine that the process has been far too rapid 
to be permanent. 

I think, however, that they are in the wrong, because the real 
Japanese civilisation began some 150U years ago. Thus the 
opening of the country found the Japanese mind in readiness for 
Western ideas. ‘Fifteen hundred years before, the elements of the 
civilisation of India and China had entered the country. Every- 
thing that Japan absorbed, however, became essentially Japanese. 
Buddhism came from India to Japan and was influenced by 
Shintoism—the Japanese religion—becoming totally different in 
detail from the Indian religion. Chinese literature, on being 
introduced into Japan, became tinged as it were with a personality 
that has made it typically Japanese. It was the same in the case 
of the fine arts, introduced from China and Korea. 

Thus the mind of Japan was developed, and became ready to take 
advantage of the method and rule of the West. It was the lack 
of system in Japanese civilisation which caused the backwardness 
of Japan before the opening of the country. It is thus seen that 
Japan is not such a young country in civilisation, and therefore 
her rapid growth in recent years ought not to cause uneasiness, 
and the impression of unsteadiness. 

Japan, like other isolated nations when first brought into con- 
tact with the outside world, strongly resisted the idea of foreign 
intrusion. The Americans under Perry broke down this resist- 
ance and made it impossible to prevent foreigners from treading 
the soil of Japan, Then the Japanese tried to fight the foreigners 
and either killed them or drove them out. This course of action 
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was very similar to that of the Boxers in China. Several foreigners 
were killed or injured, and there was much disturbance throughout 
the country. 

Finally the Japanese people discovered that it was hopeless to 
try and expel the foreigner by force. 

They, therefore, submitted to the inevitable, and began to seek 
out all that was best in the Western civilisation thrust upon 
them, realising clearly that only by competing with the foreigners 
on their own ground could they hope to cope with them. 

The enthusiasm with which the Japanese adopted the new 
methods was the result of their intense patriotism; a desire that 
their country should not be found incompetent to meet any 
situation, the same love of country that had prompted their 
actions against the foreigners. They acted not from individual 
hatred, but as a common force against a threatened evil to their 
home and soil. 

The army system of the foreigners was the first thing that they 
recognised as superior to their own, and soon spears and swords gave 
place to rifles and guns. In navigation, also, great strides were 
made, and the Japanese sailors strove hard to make themselves 
able and competent. Much interest was also evinced in Western 
medical science, and the Japanese, realising its superiority to 
their own, introduced many of its methods at an early date. 

The old patriotic belief of the Japanese people had been that 
all Japanese ideas were good, and all those of the outside world 
were inferior. It was owing to this theory that they repelled any 
outside influence. As soon as they saw that the West had benefits 
to offer, the same patriotism demanded that they should be intro- 
duced to their country. At that time there were two governing 
heads in Japan, the Shogun and the Emperor. Besides these 
there were numerous feudal chiefs, who had great authority in the 
land. After the arrival of the foreigners and the opening of the 
country it was soon evident that for governing. and for financial 
reasons it was essential to consolidate the ruling powers. Then 
it was determined to make the real ruler, the Emperor, supreme, 
and the Shogunate and the feudal chiefs were overthrown. Since 
then the administration has been substantial and excellent. 

All these changes, great and formidable as they were, were due 
tothe patriotism of the people and their determination to advance 
their country. The ideal of Japan became to compete with the 
best of the other nations, and this purpose may be regarded as 
meaning as much to Japan as does the star to the sailor steering 
his ship by night. This determination to excel all other nations 
was declared in one of the earliest reseripts of the Emperor. 
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This same rescript gave the right of religious liberty and 
made Christianity permissible. Formerly this religion had been 
prohibited throughout the land. Foreign educational systems 
were introduced and education was made compulsory. Both 
boys and girls were included, and all above the age of six were 
forced to attend common schools irrespective of class or rank. 
Formerly there was little female education, and the education of 
boys was practically confined to only a few classes. In the Army 
conscription was introduced, which also had the effect of causing 
all men to feel more on an equality. Formerly the profession of 
arms was limited to the knights and the samurai, or wearers of 
the swords. The postal and telegraph systems, telephones, 
railways, steamers and lighthouses, etc., were all introduced into 
the country and received with avidity. 

Financial unity brought a much better state of things into 
being. Before, the various feudal chiefs had each coined and 
circulated money, thus producing ® monetary chaos. Under the 
single central system of administration, however, only one kind 
of coin was issued and the chaos ceased. 

It was found necessary to make new laws to meet the new 
conditions, and commercial and civil laws were examined and 
codified. National and local administrations were introduced on 
European models. Many banks were formed, some with Govern- 
ment subsidy, others by private enterprise. The lack of trained 
Japanese to direct these new institutions necessitated the employ- 
ment of foreigners for some little time. As soon as possible many 
young men were sent to foreign countries to learn the various 
businesses and fit themselves to take the place of the foreign 
helpers. Sometimes as many as one thousand such students were 
dispatched in a year. On their return they would gradually 
assume all the positions in the Japanese institutions possible. 
Thus by this method, at this time, the country is able to supply 
all the men necessary for the conduct of its own affairs. Daring 
the last twenty years great changes have taken place, the root 
of national progress has been well planted, and there is more 
than promise of a great and luxuriant growth from it. 

To pass to the present condition of Japan. Although the 
higher education has received much attention in Japan, it has 
not yet produced any great genius to prove its excellence. 
Every year many students—from 100 to 300—leave Japan in 
order to finish their studies abroad. It must, however, be 
remembered ‘that the educational system has only existed for 
& comparatively short time, and that it may yet be productive of 
great results. Although under the feudal system Japan was 
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not a poor country, it has laboured under a considerable dis- 
advantage with regard to its recent development. In America 
and in Russia, for example, much foreign capital has been used 
to develop the country, whereas in Japan, except for the small 
sum of £14,000,000, raised in London, Japanese capital alone has 
been used. This has necessarily made the progress of the 
country a heavy financial burden on the Japanese people. 
Foreign capital is much needed in Japan, especially as regards 
the extension of the railways. It will be necessary to change 
the laws relating to foreign ownership of land before much 
capital can be attracted from outside. I have ever advocated 
allowing foreigners to own land in Japan. Some years ago 
when the excitement over this question ran high, my advocacy 
of this was the cause of a bomb being thrown into my carriage, 
which so shattered my leg as to lead to its amputation. 

Free Trade has been very good for the country, and its indus- 
tries have developed without any protective duties. Formerly 
the import duties averaged 6 per cent., and now 8 per cent., but 
these are simply for Government revenue and without any 
protective intention. It is good to see how Japan’s trade has 
flourished under a Free Trade system. From ten millions 
sterling the annual trade returns have reached fifty millions, and 
at the past rate of increase, in fifty years Japan may hope to 
have trade returns equal to Germany. 

Count Oxvuma. 
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Ir rained a fine thin rain that floated in the air like mist. It 
hung upon the houses and closed in each street with dreary 
indistinctness, the lamps made red halos round them and dwindled 
in the distance to dim stars. The horses slipped on the greasy 
roadway and those in the rank stood beneath their waterproofs 
with drooped heads. 1t entered into the throats of the wayfarers 
who coughed. “Damn!” said one, pulling up his coat collar. 
“It is hateful, and they call this a climate”—and he coughed 
again. 

He turned out of the main thoroughfare into a square. The 
rain fog hung more closely there than in the streets. It made an 
unbroken denseness in the trees, an untroubled pool of whiteness. 
The square was still and silent after the hurried streets. There 
were no shops, only great houses shoulder to shoulder, proud and 
cold with but suggestions of warmth within breaking through the 
windows. 

Here and there a wide doorway shed light across the footway, 
more genial, more inviting, promising a broader welcome. They 
were the doors of clubs. 

The man with a grunt of relief ascended the steps of one of 
these and passed between doublo swing doors into a large hall. 
The warmed dry air was pleasant after the rawness without. He 
took a long breath of relief, glancing at the big fire and the 
electric lamps, then he passed through a smaller door and dis- 
appeared. 

Presently he returned without his coat and hat in dinner dress, 
and walking up to the fire he stood there looking at the men who 
passed to and fro. The swing doors swayed letting in gusts of 
damp and cold, In his glass house the hall porter was sorting 
letters, while the tape machine ticked out news on the paper 
strip. 
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There was a feeling of ease, of comfort, of asylum that soothed 
him after the homeless desolation of the streets. He felt his good 
temper returning, and he almost smiled as he asked the porter for 
his letters. The porter looked at him a moment, searching in his 
memory, that held a thousand faces, for the name of this one. 
Then having found it he turned to his pigeon-holes. 

“Masterton, Masterton,” he muttered to himself, ranning over 
the piles of letters, “H. Masterton, Esq.,0.8.I. Here is one, sir.” 
Mr. Masterton went back to the fire to read it, and having done 
so he frowned. He was vexed, and crumpling up the note he 
threw it into the grate. He stood reflecting a moment, and 
then seeing an acquaintance at a table writing he went up to 
him. 

“ Ah, Colonel,” he said; “ dining here?” 

The Colonel looked up; “Ob, Masterton. No. Wish I 
could. I have got to take my girls to the theatre, and am just 
off now. What weather, eh?” 

Masterton nodded. “It makes one regret the East,” he said. 
“T’m afraid we won't get a rubber to-night. Staunton says he 
has a cold. His wife won’t let him out, I expect.” 

The Colonel chuckled. ‘“ Well, well, we aren’t all free men like 
you, Masterton. Hope you'll get your rubber all right. Branson 
will be here, anyhow, and Knowles. Lord! I remember them 
giddy boys at Poona. Well, so long.” 

Masterton looked round. The hall now was nearly empty. 
Those not dining in the club had left, the others were in the 
smoking-room, no doubt. He went up the wide staircase. 

Halfway up he met a young man running down. He nodded 
as he passed a gay “Good-evening, sir!” and was going rapidly 
on when Masterton turned and called to him. 

“Oh, James!” 

“Sir?” and the young man stopped surprised. 

“Say, James,” and Masterton slowly descended a few steps, 
* you play whist, don’t you? You haven’t gone over to bridge. 
Come and join our table after dinner, eh?” 

James smiled. “ Very sorry, Mr. Masterton,” he answered. “I 
should be glad, but I’m not dining here.” 

“Never mind that,” said Masterton, ‘stay and dine with me. 
The fizz is good. You boys like fizz. Stay and dine,” 

James hesitated a moment. “I wish I could, sir. You are 
very good. But—but”—and he stammered and blushed. 

“ But?” 

“T must tell you, sir. Ihave the good luck to be engaged to 
be married, and ”»—— 
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“There, there! Now don’t wait talking to a stupid old man 
likeme. Run off, my boy. Iam very glad. Good luck!” 

James ran on down the stairs and Masterton continued his 
ascent. 

There were few diners at the club. Masterton and his two 
friends sat at a little table in a corner. It was a good place, 
because neither was it near a window where it was too cool nor near 
the fire where it was too hot; and in front of him as he dined was 
the large room hung with pictures of soldiers and administrators 
famous in the East in their day. There was the shine of linen and 
the glitter of glass and silver. It is good to dine so when it rains 
without, with the warmth and light round you and the appetising 
scent of the dinner. 

After the entrée they began to talk. 

“TI see,” said one, “that Mackintosh goes to the Punjab.” 
And then they discussed Mackintosh whom they had known. 

They talked of provinces and administrators, or provinces and 
soldiers. Very often they told stories, and all the talk, all the 
names, all the stories were of the East where they had lived. 
Of the great city in which they had dined, of their own country, 
of Europe there was never a word. Of their daily life they said 
nothing. It seemed as if they had ceased to live, and were only 
memories—memories and regrets, maybe. 

And the other diners were the same. Some dined in solitude, 
silent and severe, others talked, and as the waiters moved about 
dexterous and swift they caught such words as “ryotwari,” 
“bundobast ” and “ waler,” or initalsa—* F.C.,” “L.G.,” “C. in C.” 
The waiters heard them every day, they were familiar as a 
language in a foreign country, heard but not understood. 

After dinner the club became more empty still; and the three 
men sat gloomily in the smoking-room, unable to get their rubber, 
dissatisfied, oppressed. 

At last towards ten o’clock one got up. “Iam off,” he said ; 
“T can’t stand this,” 

“Off?” and they raised their eyebrows. 

“T have the blues. I shall go to the Empire, or to bed.” So 
he went, And the two others sat still, because they had the 
blues, too, but cared for neither the Empire nor bed. 

Onatside it rained more heavily, and a dull wind blew that 
moaned among the chimneys. Masterton went to the window 
and drew back the curtains. But outside were only the blurred 
street lamps and the flash of passing hansoms. He sat down again. 
“Tam going to the Riviera next week,” said Branson. 

“The Riviera?” 
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“ My sister has taken a villa in Nice. She wants me to stay 
with her.” 

“T hate Nice: dear hotels, continuous racket and noise, flashy 
people.” 

“Not in a villa. It’s a bit slow, but there are my nieces. 
Nice girls. They kiss me, Masterton, because I am their uncle. 
You have no nieces,” 

Masterton did not answer. And then shortly Branson went 
away. But Masterton would not move. It was not yet eleven. 
His rooms were near by, but of what use to go there? If one 
has to sit and smoke it is less lonely to do so by the fire in the 
club than in furnished chambers. 

He had a cold. He felt feverish, and a whiskey and soda 
only made it worse. His throat was sore. He did not care to 
smoke and threw the cigar into the fire. Yes, he would wait 
here till twelve and then go back to his rooms. And there he 
would have his cold if it was to come, and more than a cold 
maybe—pneumonia, who could say? His landlady would nurse 
him, or he would get a nurse from the hospital. It would be 
very cheerful. But that was all he could do, for he had neither 
wife, sister, nor nieces—a nobody. 

Perhaps he would die with the doctor and nurse to watch him. 
It would be telegraphed to India, and men would say, “Poor old 
Masterton! Not so old, either, only forty-eight! Didn't have 
much of his pension, did he? He was a good officer; and there 
will be a C.S8.I. vacant.” And out of the fire rose memories of 
that other life where he had work, had friends, had an interest. 
Then he had a future. Now he had only a past. 

If he had married then! But he was too busy, and could not 
afford it. He laughed at men who married out there. The East 
was no place for a woman ; it took away all their good looks, and 
made them unhappy and discontented. There was no use for 
English women in the East. They too knew that, and goon left 
their husbands and went home to live apart the best half of life. 
These Indian marriages gave him the horrors even now, and yet 
he would have liked a wife, a son to train, a daughter to kiss him. 
After all, that was what man lived for, to have children—a 
daughter ! 

Masterton sat up suddenly. He glanced round the room. A 
waiter was removing glasses and coffee-cups, and Masterton eyed 
him suspiciously. Had he heard? ‘The waiter went out, but two 
young men came in laughing, fresh from a music-hall. Then 
some more came in. They were noisy, wanting supper. It was 
time to go. He went slowly down the stairs. 
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But when he had passed the doors and stood face to face with 
the night he shuddered. 

Before him was a grey mist, unclean and cold. It hung like 
a pall covering the world, only above it held a red glow from the 
lights of the city below that burned like a curse. As he moved 
along the street he felt himself alone held in the solitude of the 
fog. Men passed him, half unseen, dim shapes that had no 
meaning ; cabs rumbled on their way, the city was full of noises, 
not for him. So, as he thought, stretched his life before him, 
solitary, wrapped in the world’s indifference, down to an uncared- 
for end. As he crossed Jermyn Street a shape with dull red eyes 
came rapidly out of the unknown. The driver shouted, the horse 
swerved, with sudden energy, Masterton leapt forward. The wheel 
grazed him as it passed. 

But as if the sudden effort had roused in him some strength, 
he held himself up. For a minute he paused. Then he turned 
suddenly and walked back hastily to the club. 

“Porter,” he said to the yawning night porter, “Iam going 
away. If any letters come for me return them, If anyone asks 
for me say I have gone abroad.” 

“Shall I say when you will return, sir?” 

“T do not know.” Then he walked out quickly and firmly. 


Il. 


Ir was evening, and the level rays lay more gently on the heat- 
baked city. It was slowly waking up to life. The streets were 
full of people passing to and fro laughing and talking. The 
rickety gharries rumbled behind the little ponies. The goats 
strayed from beneath the native houses to find an evening meal, 
and naked children played in the dust. 

Masterton sat back in his gharry and watched the scene pass 
before him—the palms, the bamboo clumps, the thatched cottages, 
the brown people. He knew them all. At one time they had all 
spoken to him in a tongue he knew. Now they spoke no more. 
He even wondered if he did not hate them. 

The heat annoyed him, the dust irritated him, the slowness and 
discomfort of his conveyance exasperated him. He was relieved 
when it stopped by a door in a long white wall and he got out. 

A woman opened to him when he rang, and he entered. After 
a few words she conducted him along a verandah washed in white 
and blue toa room. ‘There he sat down and she left him. 

It was a bare room, white-washed, with a few bare tables and 
cane chairs, On one wall was a crucifix, on the other texts. It 
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was formal with the dullest formality. And to him presently 
came two nuns dressed in their sad uniform, white and cold and 
dead. 

“Mr. Masterton?” said the elder glancing at his card. “I 
think you wrote to me.” 

Masterton bowed. “I wrote to you yesterday.” 

“You wanted to know about a girl whom we had in charge, 
Miss Jane Grey, I think.” And she looked at some notes she 
held in her hand. 

“She is not with you now?” asked Masterton. 

“She left us some time ago. But——” and the Mother- 
Superior hesitated, “You will excuse me. We cannot give 
information about our girls to everyone. You have an interest— 
a right?” 

“T am her father.” 

The Mother-Superior bowed in cold acquiescence. ‘“ You are 
her father. We never knew. She was sent here by the firm of 
Spence & Co. They paid for her.” 

“They are my agents. I can get a letter from them if you 
wish. ButI think you may trust me. I used to be well known 
in this province a few years ago. I was——” 

The nun shook her head. “ All these things are strange to me. 
But when I received your letter I asked our priest, and he said 
you had been a great man here and could be trusted. What do 





you want?” 
“T wish to see her. I would like to take her away, perhaps.” 
“To take her away ?” 


The sister was surprised. 

“T donot know. I think so. After all, she is my daughter. 
I will take her to Europe, and send her to school there. I am 
not married.” He spoke shyly, uncomfortably. 

The nuns remained quiet, Suddenly Masterton went on: 

“T have lived all my life out here, and there in England—it is 
lonely. I have no people, no work, nothing. My daughter will 
be some one to keep me company—even although her mother was 
Burmese.” 

He stopped again, expecting the Sister to speak. 

“T would like to see her now, if you can allow it; and after that 
we can decide.” He smiled. But there was still a silence. 

The Sisters looked at each other surprised, doubtful, almost it 
seemed to him as if they were sorry ; as if they had something 
which,they knew not how to say. A sudden fear came upon him 
that she might be dead. He was about to ask when the Mother- 
Superior spoke. She looked at her notes. 
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“T think surely there is some mistake. Jane Grey. You sent 
her here; do you remember when? ” 

Masterton reflected. ‘ About twelve years ago.” 

“Yes; and she was then ?”—— 

Masterton thought again. ‘She was about eight.” 

“So she would now be twenty. Girls do not stay at a convent 
school at twenty.” 

“T had forgotten. I supposed her still a child. Then she 
has left?” His tone was disappointed. The Mother-Superior 
referred again to her notes. 

“She left us three years ago. I must tell you that I never 
knew her. I have but recently come here from another convent. 
But I have looked up our books and asked those who knew. She 
was sent here in 1886.” 

Masterton assented. “I think so. About then.” 

“She was then eight yearsold. The convent was paid Rs.5000 
with her.” 

Masterton assented again with a sigh. “But why repeat this? 
I only wish to see her, or to know where she is.” 

“ As she has left us, and as you are her father,” said the nun, 
precisely, “it is more satisfactory that we should recapitulate all 
that took place. If you will permit me.” 

Then, as Masterton remained silent, she continued. “Of the 
Rs.5000 half was paid for her schooling, and half to be given to 
her when she left school to set her up in life. She was brought 
up in our faith—the Catholic faith. You made no stipulation 
about that.” 

“No. I was indifferent.” 

“She was brought up in our faith. She was well educated. 
She was a quick child with a good memory and natural abilities.” 
Masterton smiled. 

“She left us at seventeen to be a teacher in the Government 
school for girls. But she still came to the convent every Sunday. 
At eighteen she married.” 

Masterton could not repress a movement of annoyance and 
surprise. ‘Married? I was never told. I would not have 
allowed it.” Then controlling himself, “I beg your pardon.” 

“You were not told because you surrendered your rights to us. 
No one knew who her father was. Her mother, a Burmese, was 
dead—she told us.” 

“Yes.” 

“At eighteen she was married. It was a cause of sorrow to 
the sisters, I am told, for she married a Burman. He was a clerk 
in an office,” 
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“ You objected ? ” 

“The then Mother-Superior objected because he was a pagan, 
a Buddhist.” Masterton smiled. 

“ We were afraid she would pervert.” 

“ And she has done so?” he asked. 

“We do not know. We fear so, because she never comes to 
the convent now.” 

“ And you do not know where she is ?” 

“No! She has left our charge. We could do nothing more,” 

Masterton rose. 

“T have to apologise for the trouble I have given you. I havo 
also to thank you for the care you took of the child. I hoped to 
find her with you. I had forgotten how time goes.” 

“We are sorry,” said the sister, slowly, “not to be able to 
return her to her father. She never knew who he was. You are 
late coming for her.” 

“Too late.” 

“She often dreamed of her father,” said the other sister. ‘ Sho 
was my favourite. Poor little Jane.” 

There was a short silence. Then Masterton rose to leave. 

“Can you tell me the name of her husband, and where he 
lives?” The sister turned again to her notes. 

“T have his name here. He was a clerk in a government office 
in this city. Probably he is still there.” 

She held out a paper for Masterton to see. He copied the 
name in his note-book. Then with a bow he left. 

The gharry was waiting, but he paid the man and dismissed 
him. ‘The sun was now setting. The sky glowed with crimson, 
and a rosy glow lay over the city. Masterton walked slowly 
away. Once or twice he stopped to speak to a native constable 
on duty. At first they shook their heads. They did not know; 
they had not heard. But when he came near where the tall Court 
buildings cut the evening sky he met a man who knew. He 
nodded. 

“Yes, I know. He is a third clerk. Oh, I know, for he 
lives near me.” 

The constable explained, but Masterton shook his head. Then 
the constable, full of resource, called a lad who was passing. He 
explained to him and the lad knew. Masterton followed him. 
They passed the Courts and down a lane. It was bordered by 
hedges of oleander and hibiscus. On either side were little neat 
houses standing in gardens gay with tropic flowers. When near 
oue of them the boy stopped and pointed. Masterton gave him 
a rupee and he went away. 
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Then Masterton went slowly on. The houses were like the 
others, small and neat, with clouds of creepers on the trellis. 
Before the gate in the dust of the road were two naked babies 
who played and laughed and rolled. 

But when they saw Masterton they ceased. They stared, and 
with a sudden puckering of little mouths they burst into a cry, 
and rising to their legs they staggered towards the gate. Warned 
by the cry, a woman came out of the house. She seemed like any 
other Burmese woman, somewhat untidy, bright, self-confident. 
Running to her babies she caught them in her arms. And as 
Masterton stood and watched he heard her soothing them and 
talking. 

“Tut, tut! Don’t cry. See, the ugly foreigner will go. .Let’s 
hide.” And with a laugh Masterton’s daughter ran away from 
him with his grandchildren. 

He turned away. As he went there came upon him a despair, 
a loathing of himself, his life, of all about him. The setting glow 
in the sky, the great stars, the dusty streets, the houses, the 
people, the smells and sounds filled him with disgust. They were 
not his. He had given his life to them and he hated them. And 
the children hooted at him as he went. 

H. Fierpina Hatt. 
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Che Man from Darnumn’s, 
By LUCY FENWIOK. 


Cuartrr V. 


As Herr von Ilmenau and Miss De Freyne joined the rest of the 
party for a game of billiards they encountered Madame Anna’s 
woman in the hall, carrying a wrap which her mistress had just 
taken off. 

Eugénie, with the mien of a high priestess, stepped aside looking 
steadily at vacuum. 

“Who's that?” ITlmenau asked abruptly as he held the door 
open. 

“Madame Anna's maid.” 

“Who's Madame Anna? the princess?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Had her long?” 

“ About four years, I fancy.” 

“Can she sew?” 

“Can she ‘soh’? What's ‘soh’?” 

“ Well, stitch, if you like it better! Can she stitch?” 

“Oh, yes, I think I am safe in saying she can stitch. It isn’t 
her favourite occupation by a long way, still, I do remember 
having seen her in company with a needle. If you want anything 
done though, I think you would find little Zoé, her subordinate, 
more negotiable, if I may suggest it. Eugénie is a great swell, 
it is well you should know. She never served anything less than 
an archduchess until Anna acquired her. In fact one of her 
mistresses Was an empress.” 

“Wonder,” he pursued, quite undaunted by such a peerless 
record, “ whether the princess would mind if I got her to doa 
little job of sewing for me right away. My man’s the biggest ass 
imaginable at things of that kind and tries to make out he was 
tailor in a Garde Cuirassier regiment, if you please! I guess I'll 
just go and ask Madame Zolkowska this minute.” 

He skimmed across the room to where his hostess held court. 
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Miss De Freyne followed the interview from the end of the room 
while she slowly chalked her cue. 

“Thanks awfully,” she heard him say presently as he made his 
way towards the door. “Oh, on uo account! Wouldn’t have 
you bother for the world! My man, Hans, will be sure to know 
where to find her. (Trust him for that, the dog!) He’ll send her 
right enough! Awfully good of you, I’m sure. Thanks, no end.” 

Five minutes later Eugénie was ushered into his master’s 
presence by Hans, the hatchet-faced Jaeger. 

Ilmenau stood in the middle of his room pulling at the spikes 
of his grand waxed moustache when the high-priestess made her 
entry. 

There was a moment's silence, Eugénie looking imperturbably 
at space until the Jaeger’s discreet cough sounded from the far 
end of the corridor. 

Then Ilmenau spoke. 

“ Remember me?” 

“ Parfaitement, monseigneur.” 

“At Ludwigslust, wasn’t it?” 

“Pardon, non, monseignenr, c’était a Goddllo.” 

“Ah, to be sure! Shut the door.” 

When her ferocious-looking guest rejoined the rest of the party 
in the billiard room a little later on Madame Anna took an early 
opportunity of expressing, with polite concern, the hope that her 
woman had been equal to his requirements. 

Herr von Ilmenan laughed really quite pleasantly. His terra- 
cotta face was suffused with genuine satisfaction and he qualified 
Eugénie, Eugénie who had matched hair for empresses, who knew 
all about the eyebrows of at least three archduchesses, who 
possessed secrets, which, if divulged, would have knocked the 
Triple Alliance into cocked hats and given a new map to Europe, 
this Eugénie he qualified as a “clinker.” 

That little job of stitching of his he evidently felt to be in 
eminently capable hands. 

Madame Anna had an opportunity of seeing it later on. 

Eugénie was working at it unobtrusively when her lady camo 
to her room that night. 

It was a leather wrist-strap that Monsieur used when driving, 
Eugénie explained, as she put it on one side to release Madame 
Anna from the toils of the broad-tail and Chantilly frock. 
Monsieur had once fractured his wrist at polo and still experienced 
discomfort from it at times, it seemed, especially in driving. 
Monsieur had thought it not impossible he might drive to-morrow, 
and need the strap, so Eugénie had been required to restitch 
212 
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the wash-leather lining that Monsieur had once precipitately 
removed. 

Eugénie had to stitch quite late into the night over that “ little 
job.” “Monsieur” need really not have done the thing quite so 
thoroughly. Nevertheless the high-priestess smiled over her work. 
People were never allowed to do things for nothing for the man 
from Barnum’s. 


Cuarrer VI. 


Waurte Miss De Freyne brandished her dumb-bells and braided 
her superb mouse-coloured mane that night, she was made 
acquainted with the facts connected with the name of Ilmenau 
that had kept all Europe buzzing and blushing some forty years 
before. 

Her informant was Madame Anna. 

She felt it was “only safe,” she said, that Catharine should 
know that naughty story, for when world-tramps like her and 
Ilmenau get fairly launched on what Heine would call “ein 
allgemein Europiisches Gesprich” there is no foretelling where 
it may not land them, and Madame Anna, much as she hated 
gossip, as Catharine and everybody else knew, would not for the 
world that any body should flounder into an unfortunate situation 
which a little forethought on her part might have prevented. 
The poor man evidently felt the stain keenly as it was. 

‘He certainly looks hunted and miserable enough in spite of 
his show of bravado,” Miss De Freyne said. “ Eyes like that are 
bad enough in street arabs and dumb animals, but in a well-fed 
man of forty they mean mischief.” 

Madame Anna chose a chair that she could push into an angle 
of the Watteau screen that was made of old brocade,—relics of 
chasubles and paniers of the past that still smelt, when you were 
close to them, of incense, and lavender, and long-ago. 

Her saut-de-lit, which was ample enough to have delighted the 
heart of a Bernhardt, had the lights and shades of an aquamarine 
and was lined with ermine. A fringe of jetty tails swept her 
bare insteps, for Madame Anna called herself a Kneippist and 
wore sandals at times. Those of this particular evening were of 
lizard skin studded with turquoises. Her hood, of ermine too, 
and as big as a fair sized arbour, was edged with a flounce of old 
rose point that reached to the bridge of her nose, for her hair and 
eyebrows were under treatment for the morrow, and her forehead 
was glazed for the night with a decoction still more powerful than 
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that which she took to confession and to mass in her smelling 
bottle. 

The two preparations were warranted to work together for 
good by their discoverer, Madame Yvette Hicks of Old Bond 
Street. Since Madame Anna had placed herself in the hands of 
that eminent specialist her features had acquired the glaze of a 
Sévres figurine after the spring cleaning, but her soul within her 
had been at peace. So had her maid’s. Up to that time life with 
Madame had been one ceaseless turmoil of steam baths, bran 
baths, wine baths, milk baths, mud baths, blood baths and mass- 
age, to say nothing of that redoubtable little rose-wood box in 
the corner that required to be repressed by an eiderdown or a 
bearskin rug whenever there was a thunderstorm and which was 
apt, even under the most favourable climatic conditions, to work 
itself into a tantrum, and make them both see stars. 

Small wonder if, as Eugénie said, even Madame’s beautiful Irish 
skin resented so much violence and assumed an appearance that 
made her detest the very word science and cast herself at one 
time in a paroxysm of despair upon religion. Throughout all one 
Lent Madame had lain prone in her oratory and got through 
thirty-five bottles of Lourdes water. 

“ O’était insensé,” as Eugénie protested, “car Madame, quoique 
journalidre, était encore trés trés bien.” 

And at that awful word “ encore” the Sevres figurine writhed in 
mortal anguish. 

But we digress. The visit concerned Ilmenau. 

Some thirty odd years ago, it seemed, he and Madame Anna 
had met before, She was a bride of sixteen at the time, and all 
Ischl was going mad over her beauty. He was a sturdy yellow- 
haired youngster of ten then, with the same fine disregard for the 
conventionalities that distinguished him still, On the day on 
which they became acquainted, for instance, he had laid hands on 
the garden hose when attention happened to be diverted and had 
caused it to play suddenly and with admirable justesse on the 
bride’s fringed parasol and poke bonnet until her fiery husband 
had forced his way through the hedge that divided the grounds 
of the two villas and had possessed himeelf of the hose—not with- 
out detriment to his own appearance—and had half murdered 
little Ilmenau before his mother’s very eyes. 

Prince Stanislas had been too engrossed in his own love-match 
to dream of inquiring who his neighbours were when he was 
negotiating for the villa. When, as a consequence of the regret- 
table rencontre of the morning, he was made aware of their identity, 
his jaw fell, and for once he was singularly subdued. 
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The neighbourhood, he said with dignity, when he had 
sufficiently recovered himself to put on a little side, was not 
respectable—no fit place for his rose-bud child-wife, and he took 
her on to Gmiinden that same night. 

The lady who was little Ilmenau’s mother had risen to her feet 
on seeing her privacy violated, and had measured the furious Pole 
from head to foot with haughty composure. 

Prince Stanislas, soused from top to toe, and sensitive moreover 
at all times on matters pertaining to his own appearance, had 
found it difficult to bluster under the circumstances, and had 
retreated as suddenly as he had come without the lady’s having 
uttered a single word. 

Few words and superlative composure under all circumstances 
had always been the most salient features of her conduct and 
they had served her purpose admirably. 

Little Ilmenau’s mother had first seen the light of day in a 
certain imperial palace in Moscow, and much more considerable 
personages than Stanislas Zolkowski had had to be contented with 
quite a back seat when the Metropolitan had received her into the 
Church and had placed the smallest permissible speck of wafer on 
her tiny pink tongue. That was the first occasion on which her 
composure attracted admiring comment. 

At eighteen she was married to a young man who was a 
Crown Prince and an unmitigated scoundrel, so that, when it 
presently began to be whispered that her Imperial Highness 
took little trouble to disguise her preference for a member of 
her husband’s suite, everybody who had any sense whatever 
thought it would have been very unnatural had it been other- 
Wise. 

In time the outraged husband went to his account, which 
was @ dirty one, and the sinners lived happily ever after. 

The possibility of a marriage, it was said, was submitted to the 
first authorities on international law of that day, with the result that 
symptoms of serious brain-trouble began to be so general among 
them that their illustrious client was induced to relinquish the 
plan, which she did all the more readily when it was pointed out 
that the advantages a marriage would confer on her children 
would be slight, and the pecuniary losses, which must be an 
inevitable consequence, great. 

The lovers lived in the greatest retirement, and so simply, that 
when, not so very many years after Prince Stanislas invaded her 
garden, her Imperial Highness died, her little boys inherited 
such fortunes as made some of their great kinsfolk heave great 
sighs. 
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“And you know for a certainty that this is one of their sons?” 
Catharine De Freyne asked when Madame Anna paused. 

“Oh, beyond all doubt, darling! It flashed across me all at 
once, as these things will do sometimes, don’t you know? I 
forget for the moment what brought it up. Oh, nowI know! I 
was asking Randow—that was it—whether the Ilmenaus weren’t 
Silesian. I seemed to have some association with the name that 
I couldn’t get at. It was Randow’s manner that gave me the 
clue. He had hardly had time to say anything more than that 
the mother was Russian when it all flashed across me in less than 
a twinkling. Funny, isn’t it? It is a story I don’t believe I 
have once thought about for years and years. He is very like one 
or two of the uncles I used to know in the old days at Baden.” 

“Unfortunate men!” 

“Yes, they weren’t lovely, but they had the grand air that 
even this man has not quite escaped. Uncle Boleslas,” she added 
with a reflected pucker of her glazed brow, “thought the name 
was Ilmenach or Ilm—Ilm—yes, Ilmenach, but I know he is 
mistaken. This is the man without a doubt.” 

Long after her visitor had gathered her cascades of aquamarine 
about her and slithered away in her lizard-skin sandals Miss De 
Freyne sat on with her note book upside down and her fountain 
pen uncharged considering the habits and customs of Monsieur 
d’Ilmenau in the light of this discovery. 

Poor fellow! So that was how he came by his kalmuk features 
and his fluent Russian and the ring of arrogant defiance in his 
tone. That was why his views of life were callous or distorted 
and his judgments bitter, less with the bitterness that comes of 
failure than that of one who has never had a fair chance, has been 
thwarted, handicapped in life’s race, condemned to look on from 
a cramped point of vantage. Poor wretch! Fate must have 
dealt him some ugly backhanders too to account for that hunted 
expression and that farouche manner. Oh, his manners were simply 
unspeakable! She laughed outright as she recalled the ludicrous 
picture of him bending forward with an expression that was only 
to be qualified as bloodthirsty to catch the drift of Anna’s pretty 
amenities. And then his way of firing off his own civilities with 
intent to lodge them in your brain at any cost! 

Why could uot Nature have squared matters for him by giving 
him a fraction of Randow’s good looks and a slice of his sunny 
tmsouciance ? In exchange Ilmenau might give the aide de camp 
a few wrinkles about his clothes. Who would suppose that he 
had ever been out of Mecklenburg? What an extraordinary 
faculty some people have for learning nothing and forgetting 
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nothing! Were such gaiters ever before seen off the stage of a 
German comic opera? And as for the tie he wore to-night 
it looked for all the world as if it had come out of a costume 
cracker. 

And she smiled and hummed a little air as she gave her thirsty 
fountain pen a drink: 

“Will der Herr Graf ein Liedchen singen——” 


Cuaprer VII. 


Henr von Inmenav did not go to Lemberg on the morrow as he 
had surlily intimated he should do when they had had it out 
about their proposed détour of seventy odd miles, and the stay at 
Wlodno, and the Count had won the day. When Randow made go 
free as to remind him of that threat, he said provokingly he wished 
he knew what the devil he thought he was talking about, and 
stalked off with dignity to the boat-house. 

Early in the day he fussed a good deal about the cob, 
incidentally discovered that Miss De Freyne’s driving was all 
wrong, and devoted three and a half hours to the remedying of the 
same, in the course of which, again, he learned that there was 
excellent sport in the form of eel-spearing in the lake close at 
hand, arranged to spend the evening trying his skill at it under 
her guidance, and ate a tea like a stowaway at the prospect. 

It was Randow’s privilege to accompany Madame Anna and the 
old Prince to the landing.stage to see them push off at sundown 
in an uncanny, flat-bottomed craft of local outline, with a little 
red light at her prow, a villager for pilot, and Sarah O'Brian and 
“ Anna Karenina” for ballast (Randow’s weight disqualified him 
for that office). 

When he went indoors he treated his astonished man to surely 
the very soundest rating that ever yet was based on no foundation 
at all before giving himself up to a moody survey of Ilmenau’s 
conduct from the hour he had floundered into the expedition 
without so much as a by-y’r-leave up to the present moment, 

In the first place he had deprived him of a companion who 
would have been a good deal more to his taste than a domineering 
barbarian who thought fit to behave within thirty miles of 
Cracow, and on the very estate of an acquaintance, as if he had 
been on the roof of the world. Goeben, to whom he owed much 
and who was as resentful as he was pig-headed, had gone back to 
Germany nicely out of temper. How the bringing round of him 
was to be accomplished did not yet appear. It was not by a long 
way the first time that the personage known to the sporting world 
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as “ Herrn yon IJmenau” had trodden with sovereign unconcern on 
the official toes of the Master of the Horse. 

Whenever the visit to Wlodno had been mentioned Ilmenau 
had scowled and snorted and said rude things about “not caring 
to go miles out of his way to waste his precious time fooling 
round a pack of cawing, unwashed, Polish women, all Chopin and 
bad cigarettes,” and had alternately hectored and sulked till 
Randow had savagely wished he might let his horse down and 
break his ugly neck. 

If Randow, he said, absolutely insisted on stopping at the place 
of this Princess Zolkowska, or whatever her crack-jaw name might 
be, he had thoroughly made up his mind what he should do. 
He’d leave Hans behind to see that the horses came to no harm 
in their God-forsaken Polish stables, and he’d go back as far as 
Lemberg and look up an old pal of his who he believed was in 
garrison there and who had the funniest little Hungarian wife 
going—sang unsingable chansonnettes like Judic at her best, face 
like a Greek goddess and as fat as a little Turk—called the 
Vénus de Kilos at Marienbad. 

So, if Randow insisted, he knew what to expect. 

Randow, the type of easy-going good-nature as a rule, did 
insist, also did expect, and was disappointed. 

Herr von Ilmenau found that the ladies at Wlodno were not 
Polish, were not unwashed and were not Chopin enthusiasts. 
They were exquisitely groomed and divinely gowned, they neither 
tinkled Scarlatti nor combined Sandow with Wagner, and as for 
their cigarettes they were a present from the Khedive himself. 
So he lustily deplored that a girl like Miss De Freyne should 
drive as she did, and he said not another word about Lemberg 
and the Vénus de Kilos. 

Poor Randow! For seven mortal years, since the days when 
he was a slim-waisted second-lieutenant with exactly seventy 
pounds a year and Catharine De Freyne was a slip of a thing who 
made her own frocks and slaved for a syndicate, he had carried a 
cheap little black and white photograph and a great heart hunger 
about with him. 

He had come to Wlodno in the hope of being healed, to drain, 
if might be, that nasty but efficacious draught that men call 
disillusion. The adulation, the incense of these seven years 
could hardly have left her unscathed. He would go and see for 
himself anyhow. Opportunities had offered themselves before, 
more than once, and had then eluded him. This time not all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men under a greater than Ilmenau 
even should balk him, 
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And when the supreme moment came, and they stood face to 
face again ina room full of people it took more than all his courtier 
training, it took the scarcely perceptible shimmer of radllerie in 
her long eyes and in her smile of greeting to help him to find the 
right tone, to stifle down the mad impulse to crush her in his 
arms and hold her against a world, against herself. 

Disillusion slunk away, a sorry figure, at one glance of this 
young queen who ruled by that Divine Right of which the world 
never wearies. 

He had been a poor miserable young fool in the days when that 
little black and white vignette had been made solely for him, and 
certain influential members of his own family (whom he had never 
been able to look upon since without experiencing an overwhelm- 
ing inclination to punch their heads) had been allowed to smile 
compassionately when her magnificent talents were hinted at. 

He had never doubted those talents himself, but it had not been 
allotted to him in the heavenly scheme to signal them to the 
world. That privilege had been reserved for some rotten little 
cockney reviewer. The strength of her intense, clear-seeing, 
decisive nature was still untried in those days. Her inordinate 
pride and her rapacious ambition, the fiery steeds that were to 
bear her so far and so fast, were passive still, waiting for the 
prick that it had been his accursed luck, poor hapless bungler, to 
administer. And when he had done the deed she had swept him 
and his love out of her life with the sovereign ruthlessness of a 
Bismarck, and she had started alone to brave afresh the mists and 
the crowds and the pitfalls of the path that leads to fame, with 
work for her balancing-pole and work for her creed. He had been 
left behind, unfettered, to carry out the designs of his concerned 
kinsfolk, to potter after octogenarian grand dukes and listen to 
their fusty dissertations on heraldry and architecture, the tactics 
of MacMahon and the simper of Taglioni, and to watch her 
progress miserably, hungrily, from afar. 

How he loved her, how he loved her, how he loved her! His 
every appetite, sensual and intellectual, hungered for her, and 
refused to be put off with a lesser thing. From the hour he had first 
set eyes on her in Rostock, an overgrown “ englisches Misschen ” 
with her head full of ethics and as yet scanty promise of the physi- 
cal beauty that stung him to desperation now, the spell of her per- 
sonality had penetrated him like a poison. She always put him in 
mindof some strange, waxen flower from another world with a subtle 
voluptuous scent that gradually steals over men’s senses and makes 
them dream mad dreams. He closed his eyes and drugged himself 
for the hundred thousandth time with the memory of her little kisses 
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on his eyes till every fibre of his frame, every need of his soul cried 
out in revolt. How he had suffered! But Catharine, beautiful 
Catharine could never be entirely hard on sufferers, whatever their 
demerits. It takes a Dante, a mummy or a moujik to be 
implacable. Some day, not far distant, when that fiend Ilmenau 
had been brought to his senses and got rid of and he had groaned 
out his misery and his remorse at her knees he would surely be 
forgiven. They would be married in Vienna, where Madame 
Anna had a house and Catharine many friends, and Ilmenau, if he 
behaved well, should be one of the witnesses for the bridegroom 
and lend them the place in Styria for the honeymoon. On their 
way north they would pay Geissen a visit. Here, too, if he was 
at all pressing, Ilmenau should put them up. How the old Grand 
Duke would savowrer this exquisite cosmopolitan after the stodgy 
Grifinnen and Baroninnen of his own court, with their fatal class 
limitations, their lampy German figures and their perennial 
double eye-glasses. He knew exactly the signs of dignified 
approval the old pedant would show the bride, and the gracious 
speeches he would make her, in English of course, English 
according to Ollendorf. 

He pictured, too, this unintelligent young man, who didn’t 
know a Diirer from a Botticelli, their home-coming to the rambling, 
white-washed Herrenhaus away in feudal Mecklenburg, where 
drainage is indifferent and the good folks are most indifferent 
about drainage, where the peasant women wear dark blue cotton 
gowns and great, white, flapping sun-bonnets, and the marshlands 
are white with geese; a land without a rival for feather-beds and 
stork-nests, and a stronghold still of good old-fashioned German 
Biederkeit. 

There had been a stork-nest from time immemorial on the 
mossy, multicoloured roof of the Herrenhaus. Every spring a 
fresh generation of coral-legged marauders poached in the marshes 
and the moat and the old carp-pond, and held their wrestling 
matches and plumed themselves and cackled amicably about the 
flavour of the Nile and the coming season in Cairo on the roof of 
the little chapel, where the peasants flocked on Sundays to bawl 
the self-same chorales that brave old Luther wrote and bawled 
four hundred years ago. There would be a famous muster when 
his beautiful Grifin took her place with him for the first time in 
the curtained closet in the chancel with its high-backed coroneted 
chairs where his old father and mother had once sat. 

Ah, if Catharine had only been with him when he saw them 
there for the last time—he in his general’s uniform and she in 
her amber satin wedding-gown and bridal veil on their golden 
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wedding day when it would have taken a good sized cathedral to 
hold all the Randows who had flocked from far and near to do 
them honour, and nothing short of a museum to contain all the 
gifts they brought. The Herr Pastor had had a new black gown 
for the occasion, and had preached for an hour from the self-same 
text that his grandfather had chosen when he had married them 
fifty years before, and half a dozen brass bands had blared the 
wedding march, each in a different key, and half Mecklenburg 
had roared itself hoarse with “ Hochs”—all in one key, these— 
when the frail old couple had tottered out of the porch into the 
sunshine and had slowly made their way back to the house. 
There had been congratulations from every sovereign in Germany, 
decorations for the general and diamond bracelets and autograph 
letters in French—French that would have made an Academician’s 
blood run cold—for his lady; and there had been addresses from 
all kinds of hitherto unsuspected bodies, and bonfires in the 
evening, and torchlight processions and serenades, and the place 
had reeked for a month after of trampled flowers and roast ox and 
peasants’ Sunday clothes. 

Randow had taken part in two very different processions 
through the grounds to the little chapel since that. For years 
now the old Graf and his lady had been lying side by side under 
the flags of the chancel, he in his general’s uniform and she in her 
gold coloured satin gown with her bridal veil for a shroud, and if 
Graf Ottokar had to spend a Sunday in the old place now he always 
avoided the little curtained closet in the chancel with its two empty 
chairs, and either took his gun into the marshes and shot a peace 
offering of a couple of wild duck for the Frau Pastorin, or he rode 
over to Weeren to pay his respects to his cousin Brunhilda. 

Comtesse Brunhilda was something after the style of Miss 
De Freyne, when one came to think of it. She’was tall and 
grave-voiced, she painted very acceptable still-lifes, interpreted 
Grieg with comprehension and taste, and made an excellent 
lobster mayonnaise, besides being one of the best partis in all the 
duchy. But the misfortune was there was nothing whatever of 
that subtle, heady fragrance about her individuality that gradually 
steals over men’s senses and makes them dream mad dreams. 

It was Comtesse Brunhilda’s father, too, der Onkel Kurt, who 
had evinced such conspicuous concern for his young kinsman’s 
prospects seven years ago, when he first knew Oatharine Do 
Freyne. Onkel Kurt, who was at once a linguist and a person of 
acknowledged taste in letters, had the advantage over most 
members of the family of knowing the young woman from her 
writings, and was therefore eminently qualified for the réle of 
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spokesman that fell to him in the family council convened as soon 
as the report of the young Count’s infatuation had been confirmed. 
When he was made acquainted with the gist of their delibera- 
tions and the intensity of his kinsfolk’s interest in his welfare 
he showed a spirit of ingratitude, and expressed himself with a 
vehemence that proved all hitherto existing estimates of his 
character to be seriously at fault. Onkel Kurt went unforgiven 
to his grave, and when, some years after, Comtesse Brunhilda 
attained some distinction through her able translation of one of 
Miss De Freyne’s works, Count Ottokar was the only member of 
the family who abstained from congratulation. 

As the days of their brief stay at Wlodno sped by Randow’s 
outlook did not materially improve. Once or twice he was half 
tempted to believe there must be some vile conspiracy afoot, with 
Catharine herself as chief mover in it, to defraud him of that 
coveted half hour alone with her that other people seemed to 
manage with such absence of all effort; and as their time got 
shorter his impatience merged into desperation. If by any chance 
Ilmenau did happen to leave her side for a minute there was 
either Boleslas the younger or that depressing death’s head they 
called the Abbé, or some whining peasant with a grievance or a 
cough or a moribund baby ready to besiege her. 

Ilmenau’s behaviour was simply preposterous. That he should 
lose that bullet head of his over her was natural enough of course, 
but where he got his assurance from all at once to monopolize her 
as he did was what staggered Randow who had always known him 
to be the reverse of enterprising with women of her stamp. The 
way in which he walked her off to the stables or the boat-house 
or the developing room just whenever he thought it would most 
annoy other people positively touched buffoonery ! 

It was that developing business that riled Randow most of all. 

When Miss De Freyne busied herself about lighting a certain 
malodorous lamp with a little red chimney, and Ilmenau set to 
work to hook up over the door of the dark room a dingy length 
of black velveteen that suggested nothing so much as provincial 
pompes funebres, Randow could have strangled him without a 
pang. He fairly envied those absurd dogs that shared his dejec- 
tion, and made no, secret about it either, but used to wait till the 
black curtain was safely in place and then hide behind it until 
the chance came to slip in and lie snug beyond the range of the 
big German’s feet, 

It was over some condemned crafts that had been rotting for 
years among the reeds beyond the boat-house that Ilmenau was 
making all this sickening fuss. They were being photographed 
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inside and outside, upside down and downside up, measured and 
remeasured and hauled about till the only wonder was they sur- 
vived the operation. 

Ilmenau had had this boatbuilding craze ever since he was in 
petticoats. He might have presented the empire with a mammoth 
battleship before now for less than he must have squandered 
already on those outrageous tubs of his. He must have a regular 
fleet of them at Kiel and at his place in Styria, where these fresh 
monstrosities were to be perpetrated. Might one of them procure 
him an early ducking! His temperature sadly needed a 
corrective. 

The eel-spearing, of course, continued to make extensive 
demands on his leisure. The whole village must be satiated with 
eel diet by this time and on the verge of a gastric crisis. 

Then, too, Miss De Freyne’s driving, though wonderfully 
improved—she had enjoyed something like fifty-eight hours of 
Ilmenau’s valuable hints, it was computed, by the time their visit 
drew to a close—still left much to be desired. There was more- 
over the cob that had been slung. Her case proved to be one of 
exceptional obstinacy, requiring incessant attention, That of 
Dr. Tanner himself hardly gave rise to more consultations. 
Professional jealousy was not wanting either. When Randow 
once volunteered an opinion Ilmenau looked him up and down 
and said with stiffness that if Miss De Freyne had cause to be 
dissatisfied with the treatment he had so far pursued with regard 
to her cob he should be glad to know it, and with that he shut his 
lips like a steel trap and would have moved away only the lady 
jerked him cleverly into position again by his coat-sleeve and 
admonished him with great directness of speech on the habit of 
showing nasty temper @ propos of nothing. The idea of getting 
your back up over a hack that wouldn’t fetch five pounds any- 
where, and stalking off with the airs of the whole medical faculty 
of the civilised world in a huff was so utterly ridiculous that Herr 
yon Ilmenau would never stop laughing if he could only see the 
figure he cut. To Randow’s thinking Ilmenau laughed un- 
necessarily long over the incident, nor did he see any occasion 
whatever for him to twist his thick neck in an endeavour to reach 
and kiss the fingers gripping his coat-sleeve. 

As a climax came the rifle practice. Miss De Freyne, it 
seemed, had every prospect of becoming a remarkable shot, 
provided, of course, that her training was in thoroughly efficient 
hands. 

That was everything. 

Herr yon Ilmenau was willing to give her the full benefit of all 
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he knew on the subject, and he had had some little experience, he 
said modestly, only it must be with the thorough understanding 
that he had the matter entirely in his own hands. People could 
make no greater mistake than to go picking up hints, as they 
imagined, from everybody that came along. 

“ As you talk of doing the Rockies next fall, you have no time 
to lose, I should say,” he put forth with the air of a Luther at 
Worms. “That is, if you mean to do the thing properly, of 
course. I should waste no time in seeing about a decent rifle, if 
I were you. It doesn’t pay, you know, to go and play the fool 
with things of that kind. My sister has about the neatest brace 
I’ve seen. Stunning little things! Never brought down any- 
thing in her life, goes without saying. Couldn’t hit a haystack 
two yards off. But that’s neither here nor there. I designed 
‘em. Purdy made ’em. I do really think you couldn’t do better. 
If you’d just show me the way about on that swagger type-writer 
of yours I’d drop him a line right away. My fist’s gone off 
considerable since they sent my last governess away—something 
like thirty-five years back, that was.” 

They went away to the type-writer, and Randow broke into 
such an unpleasant, broken-backed laugh that Madame Anna, 
who had been waiting half an hour for him on the terrace, took it 
for one of Ilmenau’s guffaws and fled into hiding with all her 
chiffon frills in a flutter, all her beads and chains and charms 
sounding a veritable tocsin. 

She was almost as terrified of Ilmenau in his hilarious moods 
as she was of a cheese mite or a cholera scare, the revival of 
crinolines or the prospect of having to sit through an Ibsen play. 

Whenever he suddenly awoke to the recollection of his duties 
towards his hostess and, by way of a little attention, turned his 
fierce countenance towards her and demanded information about 
some frightful Polish dish that she could not even pronounce, let 
alone assimilate, she was often perilously near covering her face 
with her hands and screaming for Catharine. 
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Cuapter VIII. 


Count Ranpow had asked Miss De Freyne to show him the 
ancient maps of Poland that were the glory of the Wlodno 
library. 

At the other end of the long room Sarah O’Brian was endeavouring 
to draw Ilmenau out on literary matters. 
At the time of Madame Anna’s marriage, thirty years ago, this 
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lady had ranked among those cousins whom maturity disqualified 
as bridesmaids, She had applied herself steadily ever since to 
the mitigating of that error of inexperience, and there was a good 
deal to show for her pains. Each succeeding year her movements 
and her tastes became more youthful, her voice more flutelike, her 
hair more bewildering. At present she was wearing it in flying 
buttresses at the back. In the daytime she was never seen 
without a sailor hat and a Honiton veil, and she was most par- 
ticular that her muslin frocks should not be overcharged with 
Valenciennes; nothing, she maintained, aged a woman more than 
overdress. She was the author of a novel, as neat a mosaic of 
plagiarisms as ever was declined by thirty-nine publishing firms 
in succession, and some day when she had expunged certain 
passages that could hardly escape recognition and had found 
substitutes for the same, she had made up her mind to ask 
Catharine De Freyne what was the matter with it. Herr von 
Ilmenau was penned in by old Prince Boleslas and his leg-rest. 
Once or twice his eye quitted the group over at the opposite end 
of the room to measure the obstruction. Even so does the novice 
at hounds measure the ditch. 

Sarah, all unconscious that his manners were rather worse than 
usual, touched flatteringly upon Uncle Boleslas’s one literary 
effort, the little volume of Ruthenian folk-lore that had taken 
some twenty odd years to compile. 

She seemed politely amazed that Ilmenau was unacquainted 
with it. It was a peerless little chef d’ceuvre, a work of sovereign 
distinction, she said. The French Académie had crowned it. She 
would really have to insist on his taking her copy at once and 
making up for lost time. 

“ Awful rot, that crownin’ business,” he said sweet-temperedly. 
“Why the dickens they can’t leave the things alone, as other 
people do, to find their legs for themselves if they’ve got any, is 
what I can’t understand, can you? It’s always the biggest 
rubbish that gets crowned too, trust them for that!” 

This onslaught bereft the divine Sarah temporarily of speech 
and reason, then she murmured in some agitation : 

“Perhaps you are not a great reader.” 

“Don’t look like it, do 1?” 

“ N—no, not much.” 

“My sister tried readin’ aloud to me once. I'd been in the 
wars and was thoroughly pinned down for goodness knows how 
long. She thought she was going to make good all the holes in 
my education in no time, I believe. She began with Ebers and 
Schliemann and Tolstoi. Lord, I’d have slept the clock round if 
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I hadn’t been in such a blue funk about the way I was puttin’ on 
flesh. I used to lie there and swelter, thinkin’ about the weight- 
carriers I’d want as soon asI got about again. At last, as luck 
would have it, she hit on a French book. That did keep me 
awake, if you like. Awfully nedt, it was, 1 remember. ‘ Le petit 
Gyp,’ or some such name. Best book ever written, I should say. 
You bet that wasn’t crowned. That pack of old noodles would 
never see anything in it.” 

“*Te petit Bob,’ wouldn’t it be, by Gyp?” 

“Daresay,” he acquiesced easily. ‘Rare good thing anyhow. 
Something like a book, that was. She tried me with another of 
his after that, but it wasn’t the same thing at all. He'd got his 
knife into one Stendahl (is that right ?)” 

“Quite right. Only ‘Gyp’ is a woman.” 

“Ah? Well, I don’t know s»ything about that. All I know 
is they kept on hackin’ at this blessed Stendahl of theirs till I had 
enough and got mad, and sent for a chap from the Konservatorium 
and had a few lessons on the cornet to try and kill time. 
Fiendish thing, a cornet. Did you ever try it?” 

“Oh, never.” 

“Two bars of ‘ Behuet dich Gott’ was as far as ever I got before 
I was dead blown.” 

“Kept your weight down though, probably,” Uncle Boleslas 

ut in. 

a H’m, don’t know so much about that either. All these lung 
exercises, if they are properly done, play the very devil with your 
outline, so this chap from the Konservatorium used to say. If 
that’s so”—with a short laugh—*all I can say is, there must 
have been something devilish amiss with his own method, for he 
was about as fleshy as a paper knife. Never saw such a shape in 
your days!” 

“T wonder whether you know many of Miss De Freyne’s 
works?” Sarah ventured, when the echoes of the cornet had died 
away. 

“Not one. Should never have believed she wrote if she hadn’t 
told me so herself. Doesn’t look the sort of girl to take up a 
game of that kind. ‘Too jolly all-round, I should have said. I 
only know the old-fashioned kind of literary woman, the sort that 
comes to badger and bully the custodian of libraries when it’s 
close time for classics to let her pry and crib and pilfer to her 
hoart’s content just because she happens to have written some 
darned thing that nobody’s ever heard of but herself. Brutes, 
all! Don’t I know them, just! Hair like an old door-mat, and 
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made a cent’s difference to anybody this side of the Christian 
Era! Perhaps,’ he added in what was as near as he ever got to 
an insinuating tone, “perhaps you wouldn’t mind making me a 
list of Miss De Freyne’s things? I'll order them right away for 
my sister. Happy thought. She’s always on the look-out for 
something fresh to read. And now, if you'll just let me out of 
this corner, I think I’ll go and have a look at these wonderful 
maps too. Thank you. I always think there’s nothing to come 
up to geography. It’s about the only thing I care about really.” 

He skimmed cleverly past the sprigged muslin frock, cleared 
the leg-rest and made his way up to the table where the maps 
were spread out, to indulge this new-found taste of his. 

He inserted himself with some ingenuity between Randow and 
the exponent and evinced an amount of interest in the territorial 
dismemberment of Poland that threatened to keep Miss De Freyne 
busy till dinner time. 

Randow had at last understood and given in, and was just 
moving away, when Sarah O’Brian joined them with the list she 
had made. 

That was not all she brought though. 

“ Did you drop this letter, Herr von Ilmenau?” she inquired, 
holding up an envelope in full view of the trio. “I this moment 
picked it up over there, where you were sitting.” 

It was addressed in what they admire across the Channel as 
une grande belle écritwre Anglaise to H.R.H. Prince Albrecht of 
Ingelburg-Geissen, at one of the archducal palaces in Vienna. It 
had been opened. Randow had stopped and seemed to await 
Ilmenau’s explanation with amused curiosity. 

“Know nothing about it,” he said roughly. Then, with a 
sudden volteface, he stretched out his hand for the letter. “Oh, 
yes I do, though, worse luck! I remember he sent it on for me 
to look at.” 

He possessed himself of it and of the list and pocketed them 
without thanks. 

No wonder his manners had stood in the way of his promotion 
at that (jhicago café! 
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Cuapter IX, 


“Tr’s a mystery to me” (the speaker was Herr von Ilmenau), 
“how the Princess with those ramshackle nerves of hers puts up 
with that poor half-shanny sort of priest chap about the place. 
Should have thought myself he’d have given her thacreeps. She's 
all nerves, by Jove. Jumps if I as much as look at her.” 
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“‘There’s your cankerous susceptibility again,” Miss De Freyne 
said severely, 

“Then my ugliness isn’t of that stamp one can call romantic. 
That’s where the rub comes in, isn’t it?” he resumed, ignoring 
the lady’s reminder. “The Abbé has the pull over me there. 
What was it Randow was saying about him last night that Prince 
Boleslas seemed to think so neat? Weren’t you there? What a 
pity! I can’t for the life of me tell a thing of that kind straight, 
but he managed to air all he ever knew about Dante’s phisog and 
all the existing portraits of him till the poor old chap began to 
think he’d got hold of somebody worth talking to at last. Gad, 
Randow hasn’t lived with the Grand Duke for nothing. Don’t I 
know that musty talk of theirs, just !” 

Miss De Freyne had not heard that noteworthy utterance of 
the Count’s, but she gave Ilmenau to understand forthwith that 
the Abbé and his affliction were, to her, topics vastly more heart- 
affecting than medisval Dante with his cranks and his apocryphal 
woes, and that all those who set store by her good-will would do 
well to keep that fact in view if they were inclined to discuss him 
with her. 

“Over twenty years ago—just think of all the fun you have 
been having all these twenty odd years, Herr von Ilmenau !—our 
common bugbear, Fate, dealt the Abbé such a dastardly blow 
that the utmost one can ever do to try and make his lot a trifle 
less pitiable amounts to little more than a mockery, I’m afraid.” 

“It doesn’t seem to prevent you from keeping it up all the 
same as jolly few would anyhow,” he said warmly. “It can’t be 
much catch either, for, saving your presence, he’s mighty slow 
company, your Abbé. I had five minutes or so alone with him 
after lunch to-day that'll last me till 1 go, I promise you. 
Brrrrr——! It fairly gave me the blues. The Princess was 
telling us when we met them out on the road here last night all 
you'd done for him, fighting his battles with that Tartar of a 
Madame Nathalie. We met her at Andryj Zolkowski’s the other 
day, you know. Wouldn’t tackle her myself for something! 
You're the bravest woman I know. That kidnappin’ business is 
the best joke I ever heard. I'd have given my best racing cup to 
have been there.” 

At dusk the day before, as Madame Anna and her guests were 
returning from a ride to a distant polonina, they had overtaken 
two belated wayfarers trudging up the brow of the hill that 
would bring them in sight of Wlodno. She recognised in the two 
figures an addition to her house party and pulled up. 

“Bon jour, mon cher abbé! Very nice of you to look us up! 
252 
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Ah, bon jour, petit Boleslas! Dieu, quel grand gargon! Dire 
que c’est mon petitneveu ¢a! Ne traine pas trop les pieds, n’est- 
ce pas? Onf, quelle poussitre! Je me sauve, moi! Et dépéchez- 
vouz un petit peu, ou nous aurons tout mangé. A tout a 
Vheure !” 

She blew a kiss to the little foot-sore reprobate who was raising 
as much dust as a flock of sheep, nodded amicably to the Abbé, 
and wondered, as she cantered away, whether Catharine would 
mind very much if, for once, the fresh arrivals had their dinner 
served in the study, for really they could hardly have hit ona 
less opportune time for their visit. They were neither of them 
exactly the persons she would, for choice, have invited to meet 
her German guests. The Abbé’s mode of taking soup, for 
instance, taxed the fortitude of even his staunchest friends, and 
Boleslas, though superlatively picturesque, had hobbies which his 
grand-aunt was far from sharing. He had familiar dealings with 
lizards and fieldmice and tadpoles that lent a slightly diabolical 
glamour to his personality, and he was well-informed beyond his 
years on matters pertaining to stoats and wasp-nests and the 
curing of mole-skins. 

On his way in from the stables before dinner Ilmenau witnessed 
the meeting between Miss De Freyne and the newcomers. 

Little Boleslas had pinned both her arms to her sides in a 
frantic hug and was whimpering in mingled hunger and weariness 
and delight: “Qa ne vous fiche pas que je sois venu, dites? Je 
m’embétais trop la-bas. On ne fait pas la noce chez Bonne- 
Maman, bien sur! J’ai fait le polisson exprés pour qu’on nous 
laisse partir. C’est l’abbé qui doit étre content de venir! Il ne 
rigole pas a Ploteza non plas, lui.” 

Miss De Freyne laughed and hoisted the little intriguer in her 
strong arms, regardless of consequences to the “jolliest frock 
Ilmenau had ever seen, bar none”; the gaunt form in the frayed 
and patched cassock followed thom into some room he had not 
explored, and Madame Anna had her way ; he saw no more of the 
fresh arrivals that night. 

The priest had not uttered a syllable when Madame Anna had 
hailed them on the road, nor yet in answer to Miss De Freyne’s 
cheery greeting. While she dragged in a chair from the hall to 
suit his long back, and made him sit down and lit extra candles, 
and helped him to cold fowl and hock, he followed her movements 
with the same void gaze, kneading together a pair of great navvy’s 
hands in the same disquieting silence that had aroused the 
curiosity of Madame Anna’s two cavaliers on the road. 

He was a tall, spare man with the brow of a mystic, the 
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colouring of an ascetic and a mouth and jaw seamed and drawn 
by lines of limitless, implacable pain. To Catharine De Freyne it 
was the most tragic face ever imagined. 

She took a piece of needlework and kept up a cheery monologue, 
now in French, now in Italian, and sometimes in her quaint, 
clicky Polish, about the floods and the crops and the fire that had 
broken out last night at the mill, while she kept an eye on his 
plate and glass and replenished them when he was not looking. 

He ate sparingly and with the repugnance of those who are 
habitually stinted, and he gave no sign that anything she said 
interested him or that he even heard her. When little Boleslas 
romped in presently from looking up his old friends, Eugénie and 
the fiery Germain, and discussed him and his life at Ploteza with 
a crudity that made Miss De Freyne wince, he fastened his eyes 
on the child with the same unseeing gaze. 

Neither Catharine De Freyne nor little Boleslas had ever 
heard the priest’s voice. 

Years before she came to Galicia, years before Boleslas was 
born, that quiet corner of Poland had been the scene of a grim 
tragedy wherein the Abbé had played a part that had disabled 
him for any further appearances of importance ever since. 

He had come as a young man to Ploteza to coach Madame 
Nathalie Zolkowska’s two louts of sons. He had been recom- 
mended for the post by her brother-in-law, the Cardinal, who, in 
writing of his protégé beforehand, described him as a young man 
of sentiment rather than of intellect. Madame Nathalie, who 
despised sentiment only less than she revered his Eminence, 
decided, after a brief debate with herself, that the drawback was 
not insuperable. She felt herself equal to cope with even more 
than a trifling excess of sentiment, which opinion was entirely 
shared by the Cardinal himself. 

He was training the young priest for a purpose of his own that 
made it desirable he should leave Rome for a time, and he had 
grounds for believing that a sojourn under Madame Nathalie’s 
roof would be salutary to him. 

In laying his plans the Cardinal had overlooked one fact: thore 
were now two Nathalies at Ploteza. 

When he himself had paid his last round of visits among his 
Polish kinsfolk Nathalie the Younger was an engaging maiden of 
four, who gave promise even then of rare beauty ; also of perverse- 
ness, happily no less rare, 

When the young priest entered on his duties at Ploteza fifteen 
years later neither promise had belied itself. Panna Nathalie’s 
charms had beaten more hearts to pulp than that sparsely 
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populated province might, to the casual observer, have appeared 
to contain. 

Her suitors came and went, and, in the case of the more 
determined, came again till close-fisted Madame Nathalie was out 
of pocket and out of patience. 

Once, in a fit of supreme irritation, she even threatened to lay 
the matter before the Cardinal, whereupon, amid a sudden gale of 
sobs, the young lady retorted that she had begun half-a-dozen 
letters to him herself at the suggestion of Sister Sarotta, the 
little wizened nun who throughout Mademoiselle Nathalie’s 
tempestuous convent days had exercised a most useful knack of 
turning her tantrums to good account and who still remained her 
confidante, and that, to be brief, “il fallait changer sa misére a 
la fin.” 

Never, she declared passionately later on to her old bonne, 
Babette, never was a poor maiden so beset and pestered by such 
a batch of arch-louts! Was there one, elle vous demandait un 
peu, who was not grotesque, ignoble ? 

Mais si, mais si, old Babette purred in her soothing chest- 
tones, there was the little Potocki, for instance, who had been a 
chamberlain (or a page anyway) of his Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia ef qui n’était pas mal du tout, voyons! Mademoiselle 
would certainly be able to do entirely as she pleased with the 
little Potocki, who was represented as a most accommodating——— 

Do as she pleased with him, the little fury hissed. Ah, if she 
might only do as she pleased with him not later than this very 
minute! Then would the accommodating Potocki make close 
acquaintance with stakes and gibbets and wild horses which, after 
all, must be as flea-bites compared with what she herself endured 
in the way of torture whenever he was announced. 

Babette, the imperturbable, tried again. 

Well, then, there was the Count Adam, who declaimed and 
even wrote poetry himself, she was told, which-—— 

Poetry, forsooth. Such poetry that she could never see him 
without being tempted to snatch off her slipper and smite him 
sharply with it on both cheeks that he might blush for the stuff 
he called his poetry! Oh, cette pauvre Babette would really do 
well not to accept just anybody’s opinions on matters so exalted. 
Poetry, for instance, being one of those subjects on which few, 
very few people can touch without betraying the grossest ignorance 
and the most lamentable taste, a conviction which Mademoiselle 
Nathalie had formed at the close of one of the Abbé’s exquisite 
conférences on literature, which she followed with such conspicuous 
zest and appreciation about that time. 
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Was there not another suitor maybe, she inquired satirically, 
whose cause Babette might, perhaps, like to advocate? Her old 
playfellow Andryj, who cut such a fine figure when dancing that 
Monsieur le Curé must needs hold his fat sides if he would enjoy 
the sight without danger? Or there was the widower from beyond 
Tarnopol, who had five ugly boys and who bolted his dinner like 
a famished village dog. And there was the cousin Hyppolite too, 
who had the teeth of a wolf and who would never take nay for 
an answer, and—ah, but him she hated worst of all, and she would 
tell him so one day! See if she didn’t. 

And that evil day came, too. 

The cousin Hyppolite was urging his suit in his own unpleasant 
way for the fiftieth time when the exasperated girl threw off all 
self-control and poured out her pent-up hatred and misery in such 
a torrent of passion as made the unhappy lover blink and his 
brain reel. 

He was a fool, a fool, a fool, she panted like a little hunted 
panther at bay, and she loathed and hated the whole race of fools 
solely because they put her in mind of him, Hyppolite! Was it 
necessary to say more, for, if so, she-—— 

No, the fool said dully, it was necessary to say no more. 
And he set his wolf’s teeth and slowly mounted his sturdy roan 
and rode away with hell in his heart. 

Three days later she was found murdered on the brink of the 
sleepy old fishpond in the grounds within a hundred yards of a 
barn where an impromptu ball was in full swing. 

There had been a wedding in a distant branch of the Zolkowski 
family and the young couple had taken Ploteza on their round of 
introductory visits. Madame Nathalie had invited to meet them 
a score of aunts and uncles of whom she had expectations, and 
three score of nieces and nephews who again had expectations of 
her had turned up without any invitation, She had entertained 
them soberly. So soberly that Uncle Boleslas, the prodigal, who 
had at that time just got his teeth into his second fortune, had 
hit upon the idea of this ball as a dodge for getting a second 
supper out of their thrifty hostess. 

While the young folks capered past her Pani Nathalie sat 
erect, her square toes stowed safely away out of reach under her 
chair, and meditated, as she plied her flashing needles, how far 
five bottles of wine would go among her guests. 

Before she had had time to settle the question to her satis- 
faction she awoke with a start to the fact that her knitting mark 
was missing. She was making a border for an altar veil. Only 
that very morning she had measured it in the chapel and found 
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that it needed barely four inches more. Awd here had she been 
absently knitting for a good hour! The good-for-nothing scrap 
of purple wool that was to have kept count of her rows for her 
lay idle in her lap. She flicked it off irritably and betook herself 
to the chapel to measure afresh. 

She needed no lantern, for the chapel was close at hand in her 
own grounds and the great midsummer moon was at the full. 

As she made her way down the lime-tree avenue she caught 
sight of something white on the brink of the fishpond, and stepped 
out of her way just to see for herself what fresh piece of careless- 
ness Polka, the flighty washwench, had been guilty of this time. 

She bent her portly form and plucked at the white garment. 

It resisted as if it had been weighted by something leaden. 

She stooped and peered closer in the moonlight and then poor 
Pani Nathalie fell on her knees by the crumpled white frock and 
uttered an awful, awful cry that reached the dancers in the barn 
and made their very flesh creep. 

At daybreak, when the fat curé who christened, and married, 
and buried and boss’d everybody within a radius of fifty miles of 
Ploteza, left the stricken household to prepare for the mass that 
Pani Nathalie had ordered for the soul of the little dead vixen, he 
stumbled just outside the door of his sacristy and came down 
softly on his knees upon something which he felt, before he 
actually saw, to be a human form. It was the Cardinal’s protégé, 
the young Italian priest concerning whom the curé had heard it 
whispered that his Eminence had plans of his own. 

He lay breast-downwards, his long arms outstretched, his 
boyish face buried in the dewy turf. There had been no struggle. 
The murderer had stolen upon him unsuspected and felled him 
at a single blow, and when they cut away his collar to apply 
one of Pani Nathalie’s famous plasters to the nape of his neck 
they came upon the imprint of a heavy heel. 

They carried him to his little cell-like room on the ground 
floor and the curé, who had had some experience of the ravings of 
delirious folk, and who knew, moréover, what is due in the way 
of consideration to a family which counts a Cardinal among its 
members, took the key away in the pocket of his roomy cassock 
when he went to say his mass, and attended to the patient 
entirely himself later on, so that the clean-shaven stranger who 
appeared on the scene a few days after the crime, and who 
ordered his gens-d’'armes about in such exotic German and 
questioned old Babette in French that was even worse still, went 
away without an inkling that the Abbé had played any part in 
the tragedy. 
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The old priest’s precautions proved to be quite unnecessary. 
His patient’s delirium never took a garrulous form. 

When—it was not till some days later—Madame Nathalie was 
made acquainted with his condition, she marched straight to his 
room to see for herself how matters stood. 

He was seated at his orderly desk gazing out with wild 
haggard eyes on the vista of blossoming lime-trees and the old 
carp Pond sparkine in the afternoon sun-rays, and he neither 
rose nor looked at her. 

She spoke to him, first naturally, then sharply, then, after 
opening the door to glance down the corridor and make sure that 
nobody was within earshot, in her very tartest tones. 

With an agonised effort he wrenched his lips apart and 
stammered a sentence that Pani Nathalie had to stoop to hear, 
and then, avowed enemy of nerves though she was, she recoiled 
with a shiver. 

When she had recovered herself to some extent she tried again, 
and again he repeated the same sentence or varied it by another 
that made the strong-minded lady more uncomfortable still. 

The key of the Abbé’s room was transferred from her con- 
fessor’s to madame’s own stout under-pocket, and months elapsed 
before she judged it wise to relax her sharp surveillance on the 
patient. 

Whatever methods she may have employed in the interval to 
render him tractable they had at least been effectual. When he 
shambled out of his retreat at length, a weird, grizzled apparition 
that lazy old Babette would have walked a league rather than 
meet, he fell submissively enough into the groove his gentle 
warder indicated. 

The following year the Cardinal himself journeyed to Galicia. 

He came direct to Ploteza and confessed the curé and Madame 
Nathalie and everybody else of any importance whatever in the 
neighbourhood, and walked under a gold-fringed canopy in a 
haze of taper-smoke with the inhabitants of every village for 
miles round bleating their best Gregorian behind him to the 
little chapel in the grounds to say mass for the repose of the 
knot of contradictions that had been his niece’s soul. 

The Abbé did not take part in the procession. Later in the 
day his Eminence received him in audience, and when he 
stumbled into his patron’s presence and stood wringing his 
great toil-worn hands together in dumb, helpless anguish, his 
Eminence’s feelings expressed themselves in a way which caused 
his physician to cut the interview short. 

The physician was an able distinguished man of infinite tact 
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who had formerly been on terms of cordiality with the young 
priest in Rome. He spent the greater part of his stay at Ploteza 
shut up with the Jesuit in his room on the ground floor. But 
even to the Cardinal himself he sbowed little inclination to 
pronounce upon this curious case. Time, congenial employment 
and change of surroundings, he said, might do something to help 
the shattered mind to readjust itself, but it would, to the best of 
his belief, be unprecedented if the maimed nerves that had 
ceased to connect brain and tongue ever functioned again. 

His opinion proved correct. As time crept on the quality of 
the Abbé's work became more reliable, and the acute horror that 
had at first flared in his eyes gradually died out as the great 
furrows of self-repression deepened about his mouth. But he had 
never been known to utter another word. 

He stayed on at Ploteza—on that point Madame Nathalie was 
inflexible—lodged and clothed and fed somewhat worse than the 
under-servants, and doing, in return, the work of three such. 
He worked under the lazy gardeners or the lazy coopers or the 
lazy stable-hands on the estate as they or necessity dictated, and 
on the rare occasions when there was a family gathering at 
Ploteza the place for the time being knew him not. 

The first time Catharine De Freyne was taken by Madame 
Anna to spend the day with her sister-in-law they came upon him 
in the course of a walk in the grounds, hard at work clipping a 
hedge. 

Madame Anna stopped short as she caught sight of him and 
pressed her friend’s arm nervously. 

“Let us go back,” she said in a scared whisper. “I cannot 
pass that poor wretched creature. I never know what to say to 
him. It is so very awkward when you feel you ought to speak 
and you never can find the proper words.” 

“Who is it? It might be Dante’s ghost. I never saw such a 
tragic face.” 

As they walked back towards the house Madame Anna told her 
his story and Miss De Freyne’s esteem for her friend, the 
Cardinal, sustained a most unpleasant jar as she listened. 

“The most astonishing thing to me,” Madame Anna wound up, 
“was Nathalie’s persistence in screening Hyppolite. Can you 
imagine it? He was mad, withoutadoubt. Even my poor husband 
who was peculiar-tempered himself, as all the Zolkowskis are for 
that matter, always said so, and no doubt he would have got him 
shut up, in spite of Nathalie, if he had not come by his death as 
he did. You know all about that. Perfectly awful, wasn’t it? 
It is wonderfal how Heaven orders these things, isn’t it? ” 
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“Heaven seems slack about squaring matters for that poor 
priest yonder,” Miss De Freyne said drily. ‘He is entitled to a 
goodish indemnity, it seems to me. He came off distinctly worst 
in the tragedy. Don’t you think so? Twenty years hard labour 
with starvation seems an excessive punishment for the crime of 
being rather more attractive than the other young men about 
these parts twenty years ago. He is a gentleman by birth 
presumably, by education certainly, and even if he were as mad 
as he looks that is all so much the less reason for Madame 
Nathalie to treat him as a labourer. It is just the sort of thing 
a woman of her stamp would do.” 

Madame Anna glanced up at her friend’s face in wonderment. 
What an enigma Catharine was, to be sure! Who would have 
supposed she could ever look like that? Her eyes were glittering, 
and there was something in the sinuous curves of her mouth 
that made poor weak-minded Madame Anna shake in her little 
shoes. 

“Why ever don’t you have him at Wlodno for a time and see 
what proper food and treatment would do for him?” 

Madame Anna gasped. 

“I? My precious Catharine! What do you think? Why, 
half the servants would leave at once!” 

“And the very best possible thing that could happen, too, 
for you.” 

“T might get worse in their place!” 

“ Highly improbable.” 

“Or even none?” 

“Then the Abbé and I would buckle to, and we'd all be com- 
fortable for once in our lives.” 

“ He would think it so funny if I invited him all at once after 
avoiding him all these years. Why, he must have seen me go 
deliberately out of my way to avoid him heaps and heaps of 
times. You don’t know what it is to me to come to the place 
even now. I remember all the horrors of that frightful night as 
if it had been only last week! How Nathalie can go on living 
here as she does, I cannot imagine.” 

“T can.” 

The lady in question stamped into sight at that juncture and 
raised her peacock-voice to summon her sister-in-law to her side. 

Left to her own devices, Miss De Freyne wheeled round and 
walked back to make the Abbé’s acquaintance. 

She had her camera with her and she began by making one or 
two pictures of him, and followed it up by talking to him as best 
she could for half an hour. 
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The Abbé’s manner as a listener was perhaps a triple diecon- 
certing just at first, for it was so long since anybody had taken 
the trouble to talk to him at all that he was rather out of touch 
with the usages of polite society. Still, he gave sufficient 
evidence of interest in his visitor and her camera to kindle all 
manner of ambitious projects in her enterprising mind. 

“The man is as sane as you or I,” she said emphatically as 
soon as she got Madame Anna to herself again. “He is only 
farouche for want of proper attention and he is both over-worked 
and under-fed. You don’t know what hunger is, dear. Ido. Take 
my word for it, it is one of the least agreeable of sensations. 
Make that miserable skinflint spare him for a few days just for an 
experiment. He could go back with us to-night and have a real 
good supper for once. Think of what that would be to a poor 
drudge who has never had a right-down good meal for over 
twenty years! Who has not even the chance to steal one! He 
shall not worry you one bit. I'll take care he doesn’t. Go and 
tackle the golden-voiced Nathalie right away. There’s a darling, 
I knew you would.” 

“She will only tell me I am out of my mind,” the little woman 
said miserably, and that was exactly what the amiable lady did. 

She scouted the bare idea with even more heat and volubility 
than Madame Anna had foreseen. 

The incident, to her great surprise, did not seem to affect the 
intercourse between the two houses materially. On the con- 
trary, Madame Anna seemed to come rather oftener than usual to 
Ploteza that summer, and each time she came she was accom- 
panied by her English friend with the camera, who carried away 
many successful snap-shots of the house and its owner, the village, 
the chapel, and, most of all, of the Abbé. 

She was busy with the printing out of these pictures one day, 
soon after she had settled in Rome that winter, when Cardinal 
Zolkowski happened to be paying her one of his lengthy morning 
calls. As she handed the prints of his birthplace over to him, 
one by one, conversation drifted naturally on to the subject of the 
Abbé and his affliction. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, in the course of the preceding 
month, Miss De Freyne had exchanged quite a budget of letters 
with an eminent brain specialist on the matter, and that on her 
way through Vienna she had gone and seen and conquered the 
great man and discussed the Abbé’s case with him for two hours, 
she seemed to have little to say to his Eminence on the subject. 
That little, however, was such a masterpiece of finesse that the 
old man drove away with the disturbing conviction that, privately, 
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this exquisite woman considered him a despicable old egotist, and 
he sought relief for his irritation in a letter to Pani Nathalie, 
which, to say the least, was scarcely worthy of so experienced 
a diplomate, and in return for which he was presently favoured 
with three full pages of violent abuse of his favourite writer. 
He glanced at the document, lighted the taper of his agate ink- 
stand and held the paper gingerly over the flames till it was 
consumed, and next time he sipped his tumblerful of scalding 
Russian tea at one of Madame Anna’s pleasant little Thursday 
parties he took the opportunity of making known his intention of 
revisiting Galicia in the forthcoming spring, when it would be his 
good pleasure to make Wlodno his headquarters instead of Ploteza 
as heretofore. 

But that visit was doomed never to come off. Among all the 
Cardinal’s imaginary ailments there had lurked unsuspected for 
years the seeds of a disease the very name of which had always 
made the old hypochondriac quake. 

When he died it was found that he had left the Abbé a modest 
competency which was to be doubled in the event of his quitting 
Madame Nathalie Zolkowska’s service, 

To Catharine De Freyne, the “ only writer who had ever procured 
him unmixed pleasure,” he willed the library that had been his 
life’s hobby and the portrait of Queen Victoria which her Majesty 
had been pleased to present to him at the close of his nunciature 
at the court of Saint James. 

Pani Nathalie clung to the Abbé and his windfall with a deter- 
mination that was maniacal. 

The Cardinal’s trustees preserved an attitude of neutrality, 
and those who knew Catharine De Freyne best awaited with 
interest her next move, 

They had not long to wait. 

Early on the morning after her return to Wlodno, hours before 
the rest of the household, before even Savonarola was astir, Miss 
De Freyne trundled the lightest cart out into the stable-yard, 
harnessed her own cob, spun over to Ploteza and kidnapped the 
Abbé with coolness and despatch under Pani Nathalie’s very nose, 

Late in the afternoon of that same day, when the object of all 
the disturbance was still sleeping heavily after his unwonted 
luncheon, the rumble of wheels sent Madame Anna to her oratory 
and Uncle Boleslas hobbling in high glee to secure the best point 
of vantage in the hall. There was nothing nouveau-riche about 
Madame Nathalie’s turn-out. It was a carosse dating back to 
the time when poor Louis XVI. and his well-meaning Courlandaise 
made such a woful blunder over that joint order of theirs. It 
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boasted most of the bulky conveniences of their historic vehicle 
and covered the ground with the speed of a travelling menagerie. 
A coroneted trunk of the sarcophagus pattern swung on creaking 
chains between the back wheels for the sake of symmetry only, 
for Madame Nathalie had no intention of making a lengthy stay. 
The coach had recently been upholstered afresh in blue and drab 
striped ticking. The original curtains of buff damask had been 
retained. If she was called upon to face the rigours of the Polish 
winter her coach was put upon skates and a small iron stove was 
added with a tin chimney that made its way out of the off window. 
Coachman and horses four had been summoned in hot haste from 
the plough, as their toilettes amply testified. Three foals, that 
had spent themselves in frolics at starting, lagged at an ever- 
widening distance behind and came to a terrified standstill when 
the coach lumbered up to the main entrance and the coachman 
raised himself from the box to announce the rank of the arrival 
in ten portentous cracks of his bullock-hide whip that startled the 
echoes like pistol shots. 

There was a scrimmage of stable-hands and any amount of 
“booing” and “ hooing” and clacking of many tongues before 
the flight of carpeted steps was adjusted. 

Then Pani Nathalie alighted with a belligerent snort, all the 
rusty, dusty bows of her bonnet quivering with suppressed rage, 
and found herself face to face with the man-lifter. 

Catharine De Freyne had ever been a young woman of excep- 
tional flair for opportunities. 

Her opportunity in the present instance was furnished by her 
adversary’s temporary lack of breath, and she recognised and 
seized it. She fastened her steady contemptuous eyes on the 
old lady’s purple face and spoke deliberately in a voice that 
carried : 

“The step that I took this morning I took with the consent of 
the Cardinal's trustees. If they had withheld it, I may however 
say, I should have acted precisely as I have done. If the Abbé 
ever enters your house again, otherwise than of his own free will, 
I shall place the matter under the notice of the Italian ambassador 
in Vienna. For eighteen years,” she went on, in the same even 
voice, but with her eyes ablaze, ‘‘ for eighteen years this man has 
slaved for you! If it had not been for your sodden stupidity and 
your infernal greed, that have cut him off from everything that 
might have lightened his affliction, his mind to-day would have 
been as sound as yours—which is taking a very modest standard, 
by the way. To my thinking your nephew Hyppolite, who dealt 
him that cowardly blow in the dark twenty years ago, was less of 
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a criminal than you, madame, who have been trampling on him 
ever since,” 

She paused, but Madame Nathalie had less breath at her com- 
mand than ever. 

To have Hyppolite’s name, which, by some tacit understanding, 
even her own brothers never breathed before her, hurled at her 
head by this stranger, caused her to experience a peculiar burning 
sensation at the base of the skull, and for the life of her she could 
not lay hold of a single thread of all that fine trouncing that she 
had been preparing for Miss De Freyne all the way from Ploteza. 

As the enemy showed no immediate inclination to “ give her as 
good again,” the man-lifter continued : 

“ Anna is willing to have the Abbé here as long as he will stay ; 
entirely to humour a whim of mine, I need hardly say. I am 
merely curious to see the effect of ordinary kindness and rest, and 
proper food upon him. That is all. Unless I am very much 
mistaken the result will be disappointing. The change ought to 
have come fifteen years ago. I am prepared to see him go back 
to his treadmill sooner or later. Whenever he evinces the least 
inclination to leave us nobody will oppose him. Unlawful deten- 
tion is an offence which may have far-reaching consequences in 
this country, Iam told. None of us at Wlodno share your fancy 
for incurring its penalties. As matters stand, madame, I should 
not excite myself unnecessarily, if I were you. I should drive 
home quietly (there ought to be no difficulty about the pace, to 
judge by the looks of those horses of yours!) and await develop- 
ments. Emotion of all kinds ought to be carefully guarded 
against wherever there is the least tendency to apoplexy.” 

At that last thrust Madame Nathalie’s purple face blanched, 
and the burning, prickling sensation at the base of the skull be- 
came yet more pronounced. Oh, this abominable girl with her 
long glinting eyes and her terrible tongue! Was there on all 
God’s earth anything she did not know or suspect ? 

As the abominable girl had predicted, the Abbé shambled off 
quietly before very long, quite of his own accord, and resumed 
his heavy yoke at Ploteza as if no break had ever taken place. 
But in the course of the summer he reappeared again at Madame 
Anna’s without any previous warning, and from that time he 
favoured them pretty evenly. 

Miss De Freyne took a malicious pleasure in swooping down on 
him in the midst of some pressing piece of work and carrying him 
off to Wlodno for a few days’ rest. 

At Ploteza he slaved among the menials and eked out his mid- 
day meal with a stray mushroom or a handful of acorns. 
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At Wlodno he donned a tidy cassock and fared sumptuously 
every day. He spent much of his time in the dark-room, with 
results that were invariably unspeakable. His champion bore 
with his blunders heroically, but from the day the Abbé evinced 
this liking for photography she stored her negatives of value and 
a private stock of solution in her dress closet. 

She neglected her writing whenever he was at Wlodno, so as to 
keep him entertained and out of Madame Anna’s way, and she 
spent half a year’s income in fitting him out with the finest shuba 
that was to be had in Lemberg and such supplies of cod-liver oil 
and bales of Jaeger clothing, and regiments of snow boots, that 
when the whole village had stolen to their heart’s content, as 
they most assuredly would (and did), he might still have enough, 
and she carried her wiles into the enemy’s very camp, and bribed 
old Babette and the curé at Ploteza with Benedictiner and bank- 
notes to see that he got the good of the things she provided. 

“In olden days such as he were called Wards of God; very 
beautifully, I think,” she said to Ilmenau, when that gentleman 
had listened with a preternaturally solemn face to her story. “I 
came across the phrase for the first time the other day. It took 
my fancy.” 

“The Almighty’s rare an’ well-off in the matter of a vice- 
warden anyway,” he grunted thickly. 

“Some day,” she went on, “some day when I can afford it, I 
shall take him back to Italy and see what that will do for him. 
Oh, I have in my mind's eye just the sort of little house and 
fig-garden he shall have. No more frightful Polish winters for 
him! No more coughs and frozen fingers! Wait till I’m rich.” 

There was an unobtrusive dissonance pervading the last speech 
that did not escape him. . 

He scanned her face with curious intentness. That she was 
one of the fortunate few who find goid in Parnassus he knew, but 
the output there must always be sadly inadequate to the demands 
of a heart such as hers. 

“ Wait till ’'m rich!” she repeated, with a fine show of gaiety. 

“When your Prince Charmant comes along, I suppose ?” 

She laughed. 

“Not before, I’m afraid.” 

Ilmenau grinned. 


“Rummy old suite that Prince of yours ‘li let himself in for, I’m 
thinkin’.” 


(To be continued.) 
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